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TAKE HEART, 
BY EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 


All day the stormy wind has blown 
From off the dark and rainy sea; 
No bird has past my window flown; 

The only song has been the moan 
The wind made in the willow-tree. 


This is the summer’s burial-time. 

She died when dropped the earliest leaves, 
And cold upon her rosy prime 
Fell direful autumn’s frosty rime; 

Yet I am not as one that grieves. 


For well I know o’er sunny seas 
The bluebird waits for April skies; 
And at the roots of forest trees 
The May-flowers sleep in fragrant ease, 
And violets hide their azure eyes. 


O thou, by winds of grief o’erblown 
Bes'de some golden summer’s bier, 
Take heart! Thy birds are only flown, 
Thy blossoms sleeping, tearful sown, 

To greet thee in the immortal year! 


+O 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The most important event of the week 
is the endorsement of woman suffrage by 


the New York Democratic State Con- | 


vention, with a recommendation for its 
consideration by the coming constitu- 
tional convention and the nomination of 


two special representatives of the suf- | 


fragists as members of the convention. 
——Or— 

The Democratic State Convention of 
New York, on Oct. 6, in its statement of 
the claims of the party to public support, 
contains the following manly declaration 
in favor of woman suffrage : 

It has conferred upon women the right 
of franchise in the election of school com- 


missioners, and we recommend to the Con- 
stitutional Convention consideration of 








the further extension of suffrage to wo- | 


men. 





The Democratic platform just adopted 
at Saratoga states, among its claims to 
public favor, that the Democratic party 
has enabled women to vote for school 
commissioners this year; and avows the 


party ready for further extension of suf- | 
It is a signalevent, that | 


frage to women. 
the Democratic party of New York should 
make such a declaration a part of its 


platform on the eve of an election cam- | 


paign, even in the guarded language 
employed. This indicates an immense 
change in sentiment among the Democrats 
of the Empire State. Halbert S. Green- 
leaf and Charles E. Patterson, New York, 
old friends of the woman suffrage cause, 
have been nominated for constitutional 
convention by the Democrats, as being 
representative suffragists. 
—_+or—__““—_— 


The Massachusetts Republican Con- 
vention met last Saturday in Music Hall. 
More than 2,000 delegates were present. 
Henry B. Blackwell, ‘tin behalf of more 


than a thousand registered women voters | 


of his own Ward 24, and of ten thousand 
such voters in the city of Boston and 


‘per, published every Saturday | 


| County of Suffolk,” offered the following 


resolution, which, under the rule, was 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions 
without debate: 


As a matter of justice and consistency, and in 
the interest of good government, we recommend 
to the next Legislature, for its candid considera- 
tion, a change in the election laws such as to 
enable women, who are legal voters for school 
com mittee, to vote in all city and town elections. 


— +> — — 


At the meeting of the Republican Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, the day before, 
Mr. Blackwell had presented the above 
resolution. Its adoption was advocated 
by Hon. John D. Long, and supported by 


Congressman McCall, Mayor Fairbanks, | 
It would prob- | 


of Quincy, and others. 
ably have been adopted, but for the 


strenuous opposition of the chairman, ex- | 
Governor Robinson. Had it been reported | 


in the platform the convention would 
have gladly accepted it. It was defeated 
in committee, 7 to 4. 


~or — 


Hon. Wm. A. Bancroft, of Cambridge, 
chairman of the Massachusetts Republi- 


| can Convention last Saturday, in his ad- | 


dress, said: 
Yet why go on to trace the tortuous 


course of a party in which plausibility is | 


a principle, inconsistency a rule of action, 
sincerity an inconvenience, and soundness 
| an accident? Much more profitable would 
| it be, did time permit, to examine some of 
the questions which the future will pres- 
ent for our determination. Among them 


will be the submission of certain legisla- | 


| tive measures to popular vote for adop- 
tion or rejection. ... The extension of 


’ | the suffrage now held to a limited extent 


by women, than whom the Republican 


party has no more enthusiastic sup- | 


| porters ; besides other questions, less im- 
portant it may be, but entirely worthy of 
discussion, and which the Republican 
party will meet with unswerving loyalty 
to the welfare of an intelligent and high- 
spirited people. 


| —~+4> 
>, 





| Hon. Frederick T. Greenhalge, of Low- 
| ell, the Republican nominee for governor, 
|is in favor of municipal suffrage for 
| women, and can be relied upon, if elected, 
|to sign such a bill. His nomination, 
| therefore, should be satisfactory to Mas- 
| sachusetts suffragists. Hon. John E. Rus- 
| Sell, the Democratic nominee, has no 
| public record on this question. We have 
taken steps to ascertain his views, and 
hope to be able to give them next week. 
Rev. Louis Albert Banks, the prohibition 
nominee, is an ardent friend of woman 
suffrage, and his party endorse it in their 
platform. 
+o 
The Brooklyn Women’s Health Protec- 
tive Association, at a meeting last week, 
passed resolutions urging the Young Men’s 
| Democratic Club, the Citizens’ Union, and 
the Republican party to unite upon 
‘‘some able and upright man’’ to run for 
Mayor against the machine. The women 
propose to hold a mass meeting soon. 


_ +e, — 


The North Ohio Methodist Episcopal 
Conference, consisting of 150 members, 
was lately held at Wooster, and was ad- 
dressed by Rev. J. W. Hamilton. He 
spoke on the ‘‘New Era,’’ and divided this 
| century into four periods of twenty-five 
years each. The first was the period of 
the birth of the missionary spirit and 
| organization ; the second marked the birth 
of the anti-slavery spirit; the third saw 
| the beginning of the legal emancipation 
of women; the fourth marks the develop- 
| ment of the humanitarian spirit, the care 
of the weak and derelict. Speaking of the 
place woman was to occupy, he said: ‘‘In 
| this new era woman is to be nothing 
| higher and nothing lower than the sister 
of man; and man is be nothing higher 
and nothing lower than the brother of 
woman.” ‘It was a magnificent address,” 
| says the Western Christian Advocate. 





— 





The Republican Convention of Des 
Moines County, Ia., nominated for County 
Superintendent of Public Schools Mrs. 
| Loui Weinstein , wife of the United States 
Collector of Internal Revenue. 





_——OOr- 


To vote for school commissioners in 
| New York State, women must register 
the same as men. The days of registra- 
tion are as follows: 


In cities outside New York City and 
Brooklyn—Saturday, Oct. 7; Saturday, 
Oct. 14; Saturday, Oct. 21; Saturday, 
Oct. 28. 

In towns and rural districts—Saturday, 
Oct. 21, and Saturday, Oct, 28. 

In New York City and Brooklyn—Tues- 
day Oct.10; Wednesday, Oct. 18; Friday, 
Oct. 27, and Saturday, Oct. 28. 





election for Board of Education resulted 
| in the choice of two of the four women 
| nominated. Dr. Louise Andrus received 
| every vote in her ward except two. Mrs. 
|R. L. Andrews was elected from the 
| Fourth Ward in place of an admirable 
trustee, Mr. G. W. Thompson, whose 
business affairs would not let him accept 
|a re-election. Much interest was shown 
in the woman’s vote, but no woman’s bal- 
lot was challenged. 


- «~@> — 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL has already 
| published the main part of the addresses 
given at the World’s Parliament of Relig- 
ions by Miss Jeanne Sorabji, Rev. Au- 
| gusta Chapin, Mrs. Ormiston Chant, and 
Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell. This week 
we publish extracts from those of Fran- 
ces E. Willard and Rev. Anna Garlin 
| Spencer. 


oer 


The Maryland W. C.T. U., at its recent 
| State convention, adopted the Franchise 
| Department by a unanimous vote. Miss 
Mary A. Small, of Hagerstown, was made 
Superintendent. Mrs. 8S. W. Tudor, of 
Baltimore, Superintendent of Literature, 
says in a private letter: 
| Sentiment is growing so in favor of 
| suffrage for women that at our late State 
w.cC. T. U. convention we voted in the 
|new Department of Franchise, and a 
| Superintendent to fill it, without a nega- 
tive vote; and your little paper, the 
Woman's Column, has been the prime 
mover in it, I verily believe. It isan eye- 
opener, and so quiet and Quaker-like that 
it convinces people before they are aware 
of it. Ihave many times laid copies on 
the seats in churches and halls with fear 
| and trembling, but without ever being 


confronted. 
———-_ —~~+@eo— 


WOMEN’S POOR BRAINS. 


Sir James Crichton Browne has lately 
' brought forward anew the somewhat 
threadbare argument that the brain of the 
average man is several ounces heavier than 
that of the average woman, and that hence 
women must have smelt’ mental capa- 
city. A few parallel facts may be worth 
considering in this connection. 

The brain of an average elephant is 
about three times as heavy as the brain of 
an average man, yet we do not find that 
the elephant is three times as smart as the 
man. The brain of an ant is indefinitely 
smaller than the brain of a sheep, yet 
the ant is much more intelligent than the 
sheep. In other words, the smaller crea- 
| ture may have a smaller brain without nec- 
essarily hd@ving inferior wits. The woman, 
being a smaller animal than the man, nat- 
urally has a smalier brain; but it does not 
follow that she is therefore more stupid. 
This view is confirmed by the fact that if 
a boy’s brain is below a certain weight 
the boy is invariably an idiot, while a 
girl’s brain may fall several ounces below 
that weight, and still the girl be rational. 

Some scientists say that women’s brains 
are heavier in proportion tothe weight of 
their bodies than the brains of men, Other 
scientists say the contrary. But the rela- 
tive weight of the brain is not a sure 
guide, any more than its absolute weight. 
There are certain small birds, built light 
for flying, whose brains are heavier in 
proportion to the weight of their bodies 
than the brains of human beings. But we 
do not find that these birds are more intelli- 
gent than human beings. 

The only fair test of the comparative 
ability of two brains is to see what they 
| can accomplish when placed under the 

same circumstances. All over the country, 
| in our public schools, boys and girls from 

the same families study side by side, and 
| the girls average quite as well as the boys. 
| In the colleges, the young women take 
| rather more than their share of the prizes. 
| This is probably due, not to superiority 
| of the feminine brain, but to the fact that 
| many stupid boys are sent to college by 
| their parents because it is fashionable, 
| while if a girl goes to college it is gener- 
| ally because she really wishes to study. 
| But, however we may account for it, the 
| fact remains that the alleged mental infe- 
| riority of women does not show itself in 
| any of the educational institutions where 
| the two sexes study together. 
| After graduation, however, not nearly 

sO Many women as men score a brilliant 

success in business or in the arts. The 
| reason, I take it, is not because women 
have insufficient intelligence, but because 
| most of them prefer to put their intelli- 
| gence to a different use, namely, to apply 
| it to running a house and family. This 
| is a business fully as important and use- 
| ful as any other. And to run a house and 


| 








At Grand Rapids, Mich., the September | family successfully, under present condi- 


tions, takes as much intelligence—one 
might almost say as much statesmanship 
—as to run a railroad or a city govern- 
ment. If any man doubts this, let him 
send his wife off for a holiday, and try for 
a week to do his own housework and take 
care of half a dozen children. 

Sir James Crichton Browne again finds 
an alarming connection between feminine 
intelligence and lack of personal beauty. 
He fears that ‘‘what woman gains intel- 
lectually by the higher education now in 
vogue, she will lose in beauty and grace,”’ 
and asa proof of this he cites the Garo 
tribe in India, where the women are said 
to have the entire control of public affairs, 
and to be “the very ugliest women on the 
face of the earth.” If education tends to 
ugliness, it would be more to the point to 
show that these Indian women are the 
most highly educated women on the face 
of the earth. 

Brains seem to be distributed among 
women, aS among men, without any 


regard to good looks. Some bright women | 


are strikingly handsome, and some are 
strikingly homely. Maria Mitchell, for 
instance, was a plain girl, though she de- 
veloped into a fine-looking elderly lady. 
Mrs. Somerville, on the other hand, was 
conspicuous for her beauty. That educa- 
tion and freedom do not tend, on the 
whole, to make women ugly may be shown 
by one illustration on a large scale. 
American women are better educated and 
more ‘‘emancipated” than the women of 
any other country. Yet all Americans 
and many foreigners say that no other 
country can boast of so many beautiful 
women. And any one who has attended 
a class day at Wellesley will hardly be 
persuaded, as he looks at the “rosebud 
garden of girls,” that education is detri- 
mental to good looks. 

Sir James Crichton Browne’s whole 
argument is an example of the folly into 
which a learned man may be drawn, when, 
in following a speculative theory,he closes 
his eyes to the facts of every-day observa- 
tion. 

The newspapers have lately been mak- 
ing merry over the case of another scien- 
tific man. This gentleman had written 
learned articles to prove the mental feeble- 
ness of women from the smallness of their 
brains. He died, and his own brain proved 
on examination to weigh less than that of 
the average woman. A good many women 
will await with interest the death of Sir 
James Crichton Browne and the results of 
a post mortem.—Alice Stone Blackwell in 
Boston Globe. 


ae ee 


WASHINGTON COUNTY, NEW YORE, 
CONVENTION. 








Editors Woman’s Journal : 


The Washington County Political 
Equality Club held its annual convention 
at Marshall Seminary Saturday, Sept. 2. 

The president, Mrs. C. A. Sisson, read 
an able address, showing what had been 
accomplished during the past year and 
suggesting plans of work for the year 
ensuing. Mrs. J. A. Baker, correspond- 
ing secretary, also read a fine report. The 
following officers were elected : 

President—Mrs. Chloe A. Sisson, of Easton. 

Rec. Sec.—Mrs. Dr. Lewis, of Cambridge. 

Cor. Sec.—May Gifford, of Valley Falls. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Helen Buckley, of Easton. 

Delegates were chosen to the State suf- 
frage convention, and the interpretation of 
the law allowing women to vote for school 
commissioners was discussed. 

At the close of the regular business the 
meeting resolved itself into a district con- 
vention of suftragists for the nomination 
of a woman school commissioner. Mrs. 
Alice Stoddard, of Cambridge, N. Y., was 
nominated. She is a graduate of the 
Westfield, Mass., Normal School, was for 
many years a successful teacher, and is 
thoroughly conversant with the best edu- 
cational methods. She is a lady whose 
charm and grace of manner, coupled with 
her wide experience as a teacher, makes 
her prominent and beloved in the commun- 
ity. Nothing could better help the schools 
of this district of Washington County than 
Mrs. Stoddard’s election. The suffragists 
did not feel that they could support the 
candidates already in the field. That is 
the reason they have nominated a woman. 

Miss Myra L. Ingalsbe is nominated in 
the north district of Washington County, 
and the prospect of her election is fair. 

Miss Harriet May Mills, of Syracuse, 
delivered an able address in the evening 
which was much enjoyed. 

May GIFFORD, 

Cor. Sec. Washington County P. E. C. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


MME. HENRIETTE RONNER has become 
famous as the most natural painter of cats 
and kittens in Paris. 

Miss ALICE PARKER, the young woman 
| lawyer of this city, has returned from a 
long journey to the Azores. 

Mrs. SALLIE JOY WHITE has entire edi- 
torial charge of the admirable ‘*Woman’s 
page” of the Boston Herald, which gives 
fresh and interesting news regarding 
women in all relations of life. 

Miss MARTHA YOUNG read a tribute to 
Theocritus at a banquet, at the end of a 
year’s study of Greek History and Liter- 
ature, in a Woman’s Chautauqua Circle of 
| Greensborough, Ala. 
| Mrs. ANNA D. WEAVER is speaking 
| with much power and persuasiveness for 
| the Populists in lowa. Ona recent Sun- 
| day evening she spoke inthe M. E. church 
| at Sergeant Bluffs on the ‘‘Gospel of the 
, Constitution.” 

Miss MARGARET MERINGTON has been 
| awarced the prize of $300 for the best li- 
| bretto for grand or comic opera offered this 
| year by the National Conservatory of 
| Music, of which Mrs. Jeanette Thurber is 
| president. 

Mrs. Mary SEYMOUR HOWELL ad- 
| dressed the Rhode Island Woman Suffrage 
| Association at Providence, Oct. 12, in the 
afternoon and evening. It was the twenty- 
fifth anniversary. She has been also 
speaking this fall on suffrage before 
County Conventions of the W.C. T. U.,in 
New York and Pennsylvania, to enthusi- 
astic audiences. 

MME. ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, of 
Boston, is giving her lecture on ‘‘Iceland: 
Its People and Their Customs,” before 
women’s clubs. On Monday, Oct. 9, she 
spoke in Winchester and she will soon 
speak in Dedham. Mme. von Rydings- 
vard made a visit to Iceland last year for 
the purpose of studying the people and 
their island, and brought home many 
beautiful and interesting carvings, em- 
broideries, silver ornaments, etc. 

Mrs. W. D. OWEN, of Logansport, Ind., 
is said to be the only American wc man 
ever admitted to the floor of the House of 
Lords. Mrs. Owen is the wife of the ex- 
Superintendent of Immigration. While 
abroad last winter, she wished to see the 
British Parliament, but everybody de- 
clared it impossible at that time. Mrs. 
Owen, by aclever stratagem, got herself 
ushered into a sort of box directly on the 
floor, where she could have touched the 
dignified Peers as they filed out of the 
House. The head usher, or guard, stood 
at the door of the box, and assured her 
she was the first American woman who 
had ever been admitted to the floor of the 
House of Peers. 

Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER has been 
called to Chicago three times this summer. 
In June, to serve as Chairman of a Section 
in the great ‘‘International Conference of 
Charities and Corrections,” again in July— 
August, to serve on the ‘Jury of Awards” 
in the Department of Liberal Arts in the 
‘‘Group of Charities and Corrections and 
Organizations,’’ at the urgent request of 
the Committee on Jury of Awards of the 
Board of Lady Managers, Mrs. Virginia 
C. Meredith, Chairman; again in Sep- 
tember to speak in the great Parliament 
of Religions ; and also to be one of those 
who represented the Unitarian denomina- 
tion in its presentation of its belief in that 
Parliament ; and the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation as well in its presentation. The 
Unity of Chicago says: ‘Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer gave an address upon ‘The 
Church of the Spirit’ marked throughout 
by noble thought, in clear and compact 
speech, a voice from the mount of wide 
vision.”” The Christian Register letter 
about the Unitarian representation in the 
Parliament of Religions says that, ‘‘It is 
not gallantry but simple justice to say 
that woman carried off the honors of the 
day ; for even with Mr. Calthrop, our in- 
cisive seer, Prof. Peabody, lucid and inspir- 
ing as he always is, and Dr. Hale, apostle 
of the Holy Spirit and herald of the King- 
dom of God, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer 
made the deepest impression by an ad- 
dress which in virile thought and womanly 
grace could hardly have been surpassed.” 
The title of her paper in the General 
Parliament was ‘Religion and the 
Erring and Criminal Classes.” It was 
| given in the great Hall of Columbus to an 
immense audience; one of the seventeen 
| papers and addresses which women were 
| asked to contribute to this mighty gather- 
| ing of all the religions of the world. 
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AUTUMN GRASSES IN CAROLINA. 


FatrraXx, S. C., Oct. 10, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journai : 

It seems a long time since I sent you 
those ‘‘moon-flowers.”” The same vine is 
now full of seed pods, and the garden with 
grasses going to seed. A fairy sight they 
are, these grasses which only get the bet- 
ter of ‘*Tom” in the garden beds because 
so small; rather to my delight, for I like 
to enrich my bouquets with their silvery 
spears and glittering, tiny plumes. The 
graminaceae are favorites of mine, with 
their propensity tv cover the naked places, 
and I gather some every morning. 

Looking over my papers, since my re- 
turn from Chicago, I found a letter writ- 
ten before I left—*Tube-roses for the 
Woman's JOURNAL”—and I sent a por- 
tion of it last week as not irrelevant, 
giving an example of progressive methods 
in a Charleston school. 

While Mrs. Smith's fine school fully 
meets therequirements of South Carolina’s 
high-born maidens, there is another possi- 
bility looming up, which stimulates my 
hopes for the attainment of an equal plane 
of action for women as well as men in the 
near future. Rev. A. Toomer Porter sug- 
gests that the ‘‘College of Charleston be 
developed into a Normal College for men 
and women.” This wise man thinks that 
“the opening of its doors to women would 
bring in students as nothing else would,” 
and his indorsement, as a distinguished 
minister of the Gospel and head of a great 
educational agency must certainly carry 
weight. The Charleston College is an old 
institution, dating back to 1785. Its first 
commencement was in 1794. The present 
handsome buildings were completed in 
1830. 

In my last letter I spoke of my recent 
trip to the World’s Fair with the South 
Carolina Press Association. We arrived 
on a Saturday, and the next morning 
my Doctor and myself went to hear 
Rev. Dwight L. Moody at the Haymar- 
ket Theatre. While we waited at the 
door, my eyes met those of a lady whose 
glance I[ noticed fixed on my white and 
yellow ribbons. We advanced simultane- 
ously and clasped hands, saying in the 
same breath: ‘‘I’m glad to see you.”” She 
said, ‘I’ve been here six weeks, and you 
are the first woman I’ve seen with those 
ribbons on.”’ **Ah, well!’ I rejoined, ‘‘no 
doubt there are plenty more sharing our 
sentiments, but they forget to put the 
mark above the lintel!” Why so, my sis- 
ters? 

The next day I was in the Woman’s 
Building,and after refreshing myself with 
a look at Miss Willard’s pictured face, and 
Anna Gordon’s Children’s Fountain,dry as 
yet, alas! [ followed the blue flag of 
Wyoming, till [ found the “little pen, 
fenced off by brass railings,” of the N. W. 
S. A., and within it, shook hands with 
Rev. Anna Shaw’s niece, and learned from 
her the addresses I wanted. Later, in the 
Assembly Hall, I heard Rev. Anna sketch 
‘The Radical Woman,” in her most lcgi- 
cal and humoroys vein. When Miss Susan 
B. Anthony spoke to me, I noticed the 
touching quality of her voice—the same 
that distinguishes Miss Frances Willard’s. 
It reminded me of some verses in an old 
magazine. 

‘*High on the shore sat the great god, Pan, 

And hacked and hewed, as a great god can, 

With his hard bleak +teel at the patient reed ; 

Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man,— 

Then notched the poor dry empty thing, 

In holes, as he sat by the riv:r,— 

The only way since gods began 

Making a poet out of a man, 

Piercing sweet by the river.” 

Such are the voices that lead us, sweet 
with the inflection of heart-travail en- 
dured, as do those of our chieftains. 

Returning home from Chicago, we had 
to lie over an afternoon and night at Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, and we concluded 
to spend the time at Oakland Heights 
Hotel, a mile or two from the city. A 
hack conveyed us thither, and I was 
charmed with the beauty of the glorious 
panorama of encircling mountains, like 
the Alps at Lucerne, with two rivers 
instead of the ‘‘Lake of the Four Cantons.” 
The hotel is picturesque, its rooms well- 
ventilated and comfortably furnished. 
The cuisine was all that could be desired, 
and what was better to me than food or 
drink, was the outlook from the sky-par- 
lor on top of the tower. It had a lounge, 
rocking chairs, and a table for books and 

writing materials. Here we spent the 
afternoon and evening,enjoying the scene, 
which no doubt helped to inspire Miss 
Woolson in, writing her delightful latest 
novel, ‘‘Horace Chase.” My enthusiasm 
for this place as an ideal resort was em- 
phasized when I learned that the propri- 
etor is a woman, and sucha woman! Miss 
Emily Vaughn, beautiful and gracious, is 
not unknown to the WOMAN’'s JOURNAL, 
which some years ago chronicled her 
being the ‘‘first notary public” in the 
United States. She aftcrwards tcok a 
position in a life insurance company, at 
first receiving only $10 a week for work 
which a man had received $30 for doing; 


to five thousand a year as her value became 
known. She is the presiding genius of 
delightful “Oakland Heights.” 
The News and Courier of this date 
chronicles the trip made by Miss Clara 
Barton, of the Red Cross, escorted by the 
Governor of South Carolina and other 
dignitaries, among the cyclone-swept Sea 
Islands, and over the inland route to 
Charleston, to enable Miss Barton to judge 
how best to relieve the suffering. The 
News and Courier calls her a ‘princess of 
kindness and charity,” ‘‘a heroine,” *‘every 
one at her command,” “‘her will equivalent 
to an order,” etc. Here is an object lesson 
illustrative of woman’s power through 
her mission of mercy, which men of all 
parties and all countries delight to honor. 
Gov. Tillman, on his return from the 
World’s Fair, after the disaster, issued a 
proclamation for the relief of the sufferers, 
and has been devoting all the energies of 
his mind since to the same end. He per- 
ceives the Florence Nightingale power 
that can evoke order from chaos, and 
gives the sceptre into a woman’s hands! 
VirGinia DURANT YOUNG. 


—_———_——~-o——____—_- 
RELIGION AND PENOLOGY. 


At the Parliament of Religions, Thurs- 
day, Sept. 21, Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
of Providence, R. I., spoke on ‘Religion 
and the Erring and Criminal Classes.” 
Her paper was largely historical, showing 
that as the world had come into a knowl- 
edge of the mission of Jesus and an 
understanding of the relationship of the 
human and the Divine, penology had lost 
the terrors of the ancient time, and the 
reformatory spirit had succeeded to the 
merely penal. In closing, she said: 


The radical changes in the treatment of 
the criminal and erring classes which 
mark so conspicuously the last forty 

ears—changes which have revolution- 
zed this branch of social relation—all 
proceed, whether consviously or not, 
from one fundamental principle, namely, 
that every man and every woman, how- 
ever criminal and erring, is still a man and 
woman, 4 legitimate member of the hu- 
man family, with inalienable rights to 
protection and justice—one who must 
indeed be isolated from the rest of the 
world for society’s sake, and perhaps for 
his own; one who must be taught the 
pommel of the law and subjected to moral 
discipling, but who is entitled to the best 

o3sible chance for moral improvement. 
Chis principle rests upon three distinct 
contributions of the Christian religion to 
our Western civilization. These three 
contributions are, first, the democratic 
social idea; second, a conviction of the 
sacredness of all human life; third, the 
elevation of tenderness to a high place in 
the scale of virtues. When the Christian 
religion declared that each soul was its 
own, whether bond or free, Jew or Gen- 
tile, man or woman, its own to give to the 
divine a loving service, it proclaimed 
a declaration of independence which 
must perforce eventuate in the recognized 
self-ownership and contro] of each human 
being’s person and estate. No matter 
how long that result might be, as it was, 
delayed by Roman imperialism in the 
church itself, the freedom of the soul’s 
choice of a heavenly kingdom carried 
with it the Magna Charta of equality and 
social rights. 

Again, the idea of the worth and use 
of the single soul, which was at the heart 
of Jesus’ doctrine of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, gave to 
our Civilization a conviction that the body 
of man, in which the soul was enshrined, 
should not be hurtorslain. This not only 
did away with the pagan cruelties of the 
gladiatorial shows, and the exposure and 
destruction of infant life, but helped in 
the abvlition of slavery, and mightily in 
the humanizing of penology. And last, 
the ideal character which the Christian 
church worshipped in Christ, placing, as 
He did, tenderness, sacrifice and service at 
the regal height of human virtues, gave 
an irresistible impulse to those senti- 
ments, and inspired a passion of human 
love. The contribution of the Christian 
religion to our civilization has borne 
direct fruit in the great change from 
tyranny and brutality to justice and hu- 
manity in the administration of the ac- 
cepted moral law. 

The Pilgrims established in Plymouth 
colony the most humane code which the 
Christian world had then seen, only five 
classes of crime, and those the most re- 
pugnant to all humane sentiment, carry- 
ing with them the death penalty; and of 
these five but two were ever actually en- 
forced in the case of an offender. This 
was very different from the penal code of 
the Puritans of Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony, which made thirteen crimes c:pital, 
and also from that of Virginia, which 
made seventeen crimes subject to the 
death penalty—among these, be it re- 
membered in passing, the crimes of refus- 
ing to attend public worship, after the 
third offence, and of being « Unitarian. 
Gradually, however, all the Christian 
States have lessened the number of capi- 
tal crimes, until murder is now generally 
held to be the only offence against society 
heinous enough to justify the legal taking 
of life, while there are many opposed to 
capital punishment for any form of of- 
fence. 

The first comprehensive, humane and 
rationally consistent law in respect to the 
establishment of penal institutions which 
was ever enacted was that which the 
combined wisdom of John Howard, the 
greatest of prison reformers, and of 

Blackstone and Eden, the great lawyers, 
presented to the English Parliament, and 
which passed in 1778. Although for a 
long time it was rendered inoperative by 





but in a few months her salary was raised 


the determination of the English govern- 
ment to transport its criminals to British 
colonies, it marks the actual advent of 
modern ideas of penology into codes of 
law. The law instigated by Howard rec- 
ognized the right of criminals to good 
sanitary conditions in jail and prison, to 
protection from ex@ortion and cruelty, to 
helpful employment where it could be 
given, and urged their need of education 
and moral training. When we consider 
what were the conditions of European 
prisons when John Howard began his 
work of reform, we can faintly estimate 
the power and use of his labors. ‘Torture 
was still known, cruelties of many sorts 
were practised, miasma, filth of all sorts, 
extreme cold, poor and insufficient food, 
almost utter nakedness prevailing, and 
inevitable loathsome diseases, neglect of 
every sanitary and moral regulation, 
made terrible the common experience of 
the prisoner. This experience might be 
mitigated for the richer and more influen- 
tial offender through the corrupt and cor- 
rupting system of jailer’s fees, by which 
the person who had the money to bribe 
the jailer and his associates might secure 
the best room, good beds, good food and 
plenty of intoxicating drinks as well, and 
medicine and care whenill. These jailer’s 
positions, you remember, were so remun- 
erative that no salaries were attached to 
them, some men even paying for the 
chance thus to fatten off the distresses of 
their outcast fellow men. And when in 
this connection we remember that only 
those guilty of the gravest crimes were 
transported, leaving all minor misde- 
meanors to be punished at home, and 
when we remember also that imprison- 
ment for debt was very common, we can 
faintly estimate the injustice to which 
the sentence of the courts consigned 
many whose worst fault was their pov- 
erty. 

he Protestant reformation resulted, 
alike in Protestant and Catholic countries, 
in limiting the church power to the in- 
fliction of spiritual penalties for ecclesias- 
tical sins. The State then took into its 
own hands all other forms of punishment, 
along with many another social function 
once held within the grasp of the Roman 
church. Hence all the more modern prog- 
ress in penology has been carried along 
political lines. Yet Protestantism in 
America, as well as in the Old World, 
made its civil law conform. 

There is a new form of religion dawn- 
ing upon the Western world, and I believe 
also upon the Eastern. Christianity was 
and is a composite faith, compounded of 
Jewish ideas, of Greek thought, of Roman 
organization, and of Germanic racial in- 
fluences of domestic and social habit. The 
new religious idea, which is shaping the 
reform movements of Christianity and of 
great historic faiths as well, is the out- 
growth of the new conception of the 
universe and man’s relation to it, that 
new conception which is cosmical and 
universal rather than racial or special. 

This conception, in brief, puts at the 
centre of all things perceived or exper- 
ienced, 

One law, one life, one element, 
And one far-otf, divine event, 
Toward which the whole creation moves. 


The religion of the future, which is 
already born, has taken counsel of facts, 
as well as of faith, and it has added the 
social idea to the personal. It has learned 
that evil heredity, and poor physique, 
and degraded home influences and bad so- 
cial surroundings, and too severe toil, and 
too little happiness and education, make 
for millions of mankind waled barriers 
of circumstances, behind which the dull 
and torpid soul catches but faint echoes of 
the divine summons. ‘The relation of this 
new religion to the criminal and errivg 
classes is not only the tenderness of hu- 
man preety which would not that any 
should perish, it is the consecration of 
human wisdom to social betterment that 
shall yet forbid that any shall perish. In 
this new ideal of religion, the call is not 
only to justice for the criminal and erring 
after they come within the scope of social 
control, but it is the call also to a study 
of those conditions in the individual and 
in society which make for crime and vice ; 
and, above all, it is the call for the lifting 
of all the weaker souls of our common 
humanity upon the winged strength of its 
wisest and best. The new social ideal in 
religion calls upon us to make this world 
so helpful a place to live in, ‘for the 
least of these our brethren,” that it shall 
yet be as easy for the will to follow good- 
ness and ‘‘the heart to be true, as for grass 
to be green or skies to be blue” in the 
‘natural way of living.” 


~~ 


ORDINATION OF WOMEN MINISTERS. 


All Souls Church, Chicago, was the 
centre of an interesting service on Sun- 
day evening, Sept. 24—the ordination of 
Miss Florence Buck, the junior minister 
of the church at Cleveland, Ohio. Unity 
describes the occasion as follows: ‘There 
was present with her and taking part in 
this impressive service a goodly number 
of her sister ministers. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, the senior woman minister of 
the Unitarian denomination, made the 
opening prayer. Rev. Anna Shaw, of 
the Methodist church, and Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, the pastor of All Souls, 
made addresses. Miss Mary Saftord read 
appropriate Scripture. Miss Marion Mur- 
doch, the colleague of the candidate, 
pronounced the ordination prayer; Miss 
Elinor Gordon gave the ‘‘charge”; and 
Mr. Hosmer extended the right hand of 
fellowship, telling her that he could speak 
for no church, neither the Unitarian church 
nor the Free Church of America, but that 
he welcomed her to the fellowship of the 
free Congregational churches and their 
ministers, and that, judging by the broad 








utterance of representatives of various 





religious denominations at the Parliament 
of Religions, he felt that he might almost 
venture to welcome her to the fellowship 
of all the churches.” 

In Denver, amid impressive ceremonies, 
Mrs. Ella F. Leonard was, on June 20, 
ordained a minister of the Gospel in the 
Congregational denomination. Mrs. Leon- 
ard was licensed to preach three years 
ago, by the Denver Ministerial Associa- 
tion, and now has passed a satisfactory 
examination with this successful result. 
Rev. H. E. Thayer, of Longmont, deliv- 
ered a sermon on the subject of the moral 
elevation of women as compared witb 
earlier times. Rev. George E. Paddock 
gave the charge, and Rev. C. N. Fitch 
gave the right hand of fellowship, and 
Mrs. Leonard signalized her entry into 
the ranks of the ministry by pronouncing 
the benediction. She sought ordination 
because she is constantly taken for a min- 
ister and asked to administer the ordin- 
ances of the church at baptism, holy com- 
munion, marriage, etc. Ordination will 
remove misapprehension and facilitate her 
work. 

Miss Blanche A. Wright was ordained to 
the Universalist ministry on July 20, and 
installed pastor of the parishes of New- 
port and Middleville, N. Y. Additional 
interest was lent to this occasion by the 
fact that some six years before Mrs. 
Mary T. Whitney, now of Somerville, 
Mass., had received the rite of ordination 
as pastor of the same two churches. 

Miss Wright came from Lewiston, 
Me., and is a graduate of Bates College. 
She was a member of the theological class 
of °93, of St. Lawrence University, Can- 
ton, N. Y. Her graduating theme was 
‘*Tendencies of Religious Thought.” She 
is described as a young woman of fine 
powers and admirable equipment, and 
her ordination was an occasion of great 
joy to the two parishes. P.M. A. 
—+ oo -— 


MARYLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The nineteenth annual convention of 
the Maryland W. C. T. U. convened in 
Annapolis, Sept, 26, 27 and 28. The day 
meetings were held in the First M. E. 
Church and the mass meetings in the hall 
of the House of Delegates. This hall is 
in the venerable old State House, which 
was paid for with ‘‘forty thousand dollars’ 
worth of tobacco.” The building was 
partially destroyed by fire many years 
ago, but was restored in its original style. 
On the first evening. Senator Moss, who 
welcomed us on the part of the Press, re- 
marked that the idea of a convention of 
women there assembled to discuss one of 
the vital questions of the day would have 
been hooted at twenty-five years ago. So 
‘*the world do move,” especially the world 
of women. 

Well, we were there assembled on the 
night of Sept 27. A great crowd of us, 
both men and women, but mostly women, 
and the vital questions of the day were 
ably discussed by Mrs. Marion B. Baxter, 
of Michigan. Mrs. Baxter fearlessly paid 
her respects to the pulpit and the press, 
and spoke in scathing terms of the cow- 
ardice of the one and the chicanery of the 
other on the temperance question. 

Next morning Mrs. Baxter was visited 
by a delegation of the leading citizens of 
Annapolis, who requested her to remain 
and deliver a lecture to men only, claim- 
ing that the ruling sex had been crowded 
out the evening before into the rotunda, 
where they could hear but indistinctly. 
To this reasonable and profitable request 
Mrs. Baxter graciously acceded, and lec- 
tured on the night of the 28th to a hall 
literally packed with men, who the next 
morning were loud in praises of the bril- 
liant speaker. While Mrs. Baxter was 
speaking in the hall, Miss Clara Parrish, 
of Illinois, was addressing a delighted 
audience in the M. E. church, where a 
spirited meeting was being held under the 
auspices of the ‘-Y’s.” 

The next morning we went across the 
hall of the State House to the Senate 
Chamber, where hangs Peale’s celebrated 
painting, ‘‘Washington Resigning his 
Commission,” and life size portraits of 
Wm. Taca, Samuel Chase, Howard, and 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, (last of the 
signers). But we were more interested 
in the living picture which met our 
gaze as we entered, the “Y” work- 
ers assembled in conference. Surely it 
was a startling and suggestive picture, 
that of the representative young women 
of Maryland seated in the Senate Cham- 
bers occupying the desks of absent sena- 
tors, and deliberating on one of the vital 
questions of the day! The living picture 
was so suggestive that we gave but a 
cursory look at the pictures on the wall, 
resolved to ‘‘let the dead past bury its 
dead.” 

It was here, in this venerable chamber, 
that Washington resigned his commission. 
The exact spot where he stood is pointed 
out to visitors, and a piece of the carpet 
on which his feet rested is shown. 

A Franchise Department was taken up 





by the W. C. T. U., and a State Superin- 
tendent of Franchise elected—Miss Miry 
A. Small, of Hagerstown. Miss Small is 
about as unlike the preconceived ideas of 
strong-minded women as one could well 
find, being of slender, graceful form, with 
oval face, dark, soulful eyes, and an abun- 
dance of black hair, simply arranged but 
always smooth and neat. Miss Small is 
always becomingly and plainly attired, 
mostly in black, with immaculate cuffs 
and collars of purest linen. She is very 
dainty in regard to shoes and gloves, and 
about as unmasculine in appearance as 
possible, but she has a strong mind and 
clear brain for all that, and will be instru- 
mental in bringing the women of Mary- 
land up to the demand for equal rights. 
Annapolis is rich in historic associations. 
In the centre of the town stands the an- 
cient Mann’s Inn, in which is still pre- 
served intact the room in which Washing- 
ton and Lafayette slept during the Revo- 
lution ; also the dancing hall in which the 
ball and reception were tendered to the 
great Frenchman on his last visit to this 
country in 1824. In fact Annapolis is full 
of mansions built in Revolutionary times. 
Among these is the old, ivy covered Stew- 
art mansion, where dwelt Captain Stew- 
art, famous for having burned his own 
vessel, the Peggy Stewart, as she lay at 
anchor in the bay loaded with tea. St. 
John’s College, one of the oldest in the 
country, is near the town. The Naval 
Academy and its environments are beauti- 
ful and interesting. More of these anon. 
A. OC. 8. 
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FRANCES WILLARD ON AMERICAN 
HOMES, 


Frances Willard said, among many 
other good things, in her paper read at 
the World’s Parliament of Religions: 


The reciprocal attraction of two natures, 
out of a thousand millions, for each other, 
is the strongest, though one of the most 
unnoted, proofs of a benefivent Creator. 

Marriage is not, as some surface think- 
ers have endeavored to make out, an 
episode in man’s life and an event in 
woman's. Marriage is no unequal cov- 
enant; it is the sum of earthly weal, or 
woe, to him or her who shares its mystic 
sacrament. 

This gentle age into which we have 
happily been born is attuning the twain 
whom God hath made for such great 
destiny to higher harmonies than any 
other age has known, by a reform in the 
denaturalizing methods of a civilization 
largely based on force, by which the boy 
and girl have hitherto been sedulously 
trained apart. 

We are beginning to train those with 
each other who were formed for each 
other, and the English-speaking home, 
with its Christian method of a two-fold 
headship, based on laws natural and 
divine, is steadily rooting out all that 
remains of the medieval, continental, and 
harem philosophies concerning this great- 
est problem of all times... . Women 
have a thousand guarantees and safe- 
guards for their purity of life. ‘‘Abandon 
hope, all ye who enter here,” is written in 
letters of flame for them above the haunt 
of infamy, while men may come and go, 
and are yet smilingly received in the 
most attractive homes. And yet, thank 
God, in spite of all this accursed latitude, 
how many men are pure and true! 

It is said that when darkness settles on 
the Adriatic Sea, and fishermen are far 
from land, their wives and daughters, just 
before putting out the lights in their 
humble cottages, go down by the shore, 
and in their clear, sweet voices sing the 
first lines of the ‘Ave Maria.” Then they 
listen eagerly, and across the sea are 
borne to them the deep tones of those 
they love, singing the strains that follow, 
“Ora pro nobis,” and thus each knows 
that with the other all is well. I often 
think that from the home life of the 
nation, from its mothers and sisters, 
daughters and sweethearts, there sound 
through the darkness of this age the 
tender notes of a dearer song, whose 
burden is being taken up and echoed back 
to us from those far out amid the billows 
of temptation, and its sacred words are: 
‘*Home, sweet home!” God grant that 
deeper and stronger may grow that 
heavenly chorus from men’s and women’s 
lips and lives! For, with all its faults, 
and they are many, I believe the present 
marriage system to be the greatest 
triumph of Christianity, and that it has 
created and conserves more happy homes 
than the world hasever before known. An 
law that renders less binding the mutual, 
life-long loyalty of one man and woman 
to each other, which is the central idea of 
every home, is an unmitigated curse to 
that home and to humanity. ... The 
femme couvert is not a character appropriate 
to our peaceful, homelike communities, 
although she may have been, and doubt- 
less was a necessary figure in the days 
when women were safe only as they were 
shut up in castles, and when they were 
the booty chiefly sought in war. ‘To-day 
a woman may circumnavigate the world 
alone, and yet be unmolested. 

Our marriage laws and customs are 
changing to meet these new conditions. 
It will not do to give the husband of the 
modern woman power to whip his wife, 
‘**provided the stick he uses is not larger 
than his finger ;” to give him the right to 
will away her unborn child; to have con- 
trol over her property; to make all the 
laws under which she is to live; adjudi- 
cate all her penalties; try her before 
juries of men ; conduct her to prison under 
the care of men; cast the ballot for her; 
and, in general, to hold her in the estate 
of a perpetual minor. It will not do to 
let the modern man determine the ‘‘age of 
consent,” settle the penalties that men 
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shall suffer whose indignit'es and outrages 
upon women are worse to them than 
death, and by his executive power make 
all laws and choose all officers, legislative, 
judicial and executive, thus leaving his 
own case wholly in his own hand. To 
continue this method is to make it as hard 
as possible for men to do right, and as 
easy as possible for them to do wrong. 
The magnificent possibilities of manly 
character are best prophesied from the 
fact that under such a system so many 
men are good and gracious. My theory 
of marriage in its relation to society 
would give this postulate: Husband and 
wife are one, and that one is husband and 
wife. I believe they will never come to 
the heights of purity, of power and peace, 
for which they were designed in heaven, 
unless this latter law prevails. One un- 
divided half of the world for wife and 
husband equally; co-education to mate 
them on the plane of mind; equal prop- 
erty rights to make her God’s own free 
woman, not coerced into marriage for the 
sake of support, not a bond slave after 
she is married, who asks her master for 
the price of a paper of pins and gives him 
back the change. 
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WOMAN’S MISSIONS IN BOSTON. 


The International Society of Woman’s 
Missions held a two days conference at 
Chicago last week. Mrs. Judson Smith, 
of Boston, presided. Miss R. B. Child, 
Boston, reported for the Woman's Board 
of Missions; Miss M. D. Wingate, Chi- 
cago, for the Woman’s Board of the In- 
terior; Mrs. Dr. Gerould, Delaware, for 
the Woman’s Board of the Disciples of 
Christ; Mrs. S. J. Umbach, for the Evan- 
gelical Association ; Mrs. A. Ames, for the 
Society of Friends; Mrs. Gulich, Hono- 
lulu, for the Woman’s Board of the 
Pacific Islands, and Mrs. P. J. Gracey 
for the International Missionary Union. 
Among the papers read was one by Miss 
Clementina Butler. Boston, on ‘‘Evange- 
listic Work in the Foreign Field,” in 
which she dealt with the best methods of 
training women converts in India, especi- 
ally zenana women, 80 as to secure the 
largest influence from them upon the 
work of the church, and one on ‘'Medical 
Mission Work,” by Mrs. Isabella Bird 
Bishop, of Edinburgh, Scotland, read by 
Mrs. Joseph Cook. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
THIRD HAND ion. A Novel. By W. 


N. Murdock. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1893. Price, 50 cents. 


A very lively and amusing story. 
H. B. B. 


THE BROWNIES AT HOME. By Palmer 
Cox. Quarto. New York: The Century 
Co. 1893. Price, $1.50. 


A very handsome and attractive Christ- 
mas present. In verse and picture we 
are carried with these amusing little peo- 
ple on a series of monthly excursions—in 
January on a sleigh ride, in September on 
a visit to the World's Fair, in June upon 
the Brooklyn bridge. The fact that 
nearly 100,000 copies have been sold evi- 
dences the'great popularity of the Brownie 
books. Every child would enjoy them. 

H. B. B. 


Sus-CaeLuM. A Sky- built Human World. | 


By A. P. Russell. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1893. 
Price, $1.25. 


One of the favorite methods of criticiz- 
ing social short-comings is to describe an 
ideal community where things are ordered 
better. ‘*Sub-Ccelum” is the latest in- 
stance. In this ideal land of intelligence, 
observation, and retrospection, hundreds 
of wise maxims are supposed to be put in 
practice with very happy results. The 
writer hopes, doubtless, that these sug- 
gestions may be seed sown in good ground 
to bear fruit a hundred fold for a better 
order of society. H. B. B. 


Topsys AND TuRvys. A Book of Colored 
Pictures, by P. S. Newell. New York: 
The Century Co. Price, $1.00. 


This book of pictures viewed right side 
up tell half a story, and when the page is 
turned round the other half is revealed. 
For instance : 

‘What is that squealing noise I hear ?"' the angry 
farmer said. 

is illustrated by the face of the angry 

farmer looking out of the window. But 

turning the picture round, we see instead 

a pig looking out of his stye, and read the 

words: 

“The pig replied, *Tis half past six and time that 
I was fed!” 

These ingenious transformations will 
greatly amuse children, and even fhose of 
larger growth. H. B. B. 


To GypsyLanp. By Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 
New York: The Century Co. 1893. 
Price, $1.50. 


The “peer and romance of gypsy life 
is here brought into vivid contrast with 
the staid precision of Philadelphia. Its 
~ streets, lined with endless red brick 
Ouses with white marble steps and 
Wooden shutters, seem strangely unlike 
the wild musicians who came from distant 
Hungary with their violins and flageolets 
and cymbals to play in the Mannerchor 
den the passionate song of the Czardas. 

© writer is a young woman who had 
been familiar with American gypsies and 
studied their language. Afterwards 
R0ing to England and the continent, she 





sylvania and in the streets of Buda-pest. 
The narrative of travel and adventure, 
profusely illustrated, is fascinating read- 
ing, and shows how various are the forms 
of human life even in our own cosmopoli- 
tan and prosaic age. H. B. B. 


Two BITEs AT A CHERRY AND OTHER 
TALES. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Boston and New York. 1894. Price, 
$1.25. 

These seven tales have the charm which 
accompanies the work of a born story- 
teller. They are curiously unlike each 
other except in one respect, Inthe ‘*Two 
Bites at a Cherry,” the cherry goes un- 
swallowed ; there is disappointment. ‘‘For 
Bravery on the Field of Battle” there is 
again disappointment. The Chevalier de 
Reéssegenier, and Goliath, and My Cousin 
the Colonel, are all disappointments. Mr. 
Aldrich has looked too closely at life not 
to have fathomed its illusions. Yet he 
lifts the curtain gaily and cheerily. In 
‘*A Christmas Fantasy with a Moral,” 
Mildred Wentworth invokes a phantasm, 
and reaps the misery that comes of it. 
‘Painfully to obtain possession of what 
we do not want, and then painfully to 
waste our days in attempting to rid our- 
selves of it, seems a part of our discipline 
here below,” says Mr. Aldrich. This 
mild cynicism is not unpleasing as a cor- 
rective, but we are glad when, in ‘‘Her 
Dying Words,” the disappointment is a 
pleasant one, and leaves us in a happy 
mood of mind. H. B. B. 


K1NnG's HAND BOOK OF NEW YORK CITy. 
An Outline History and Description of 
the American Metropolis. With over 
1,000 illustrations from photographs 
made expressly for this work. Planned, 
edited, and published by Moses King, 
Boston, Mass. Second Edition. 1893. 
Price, $2.00. Express or postage extra. 
This is an illustrated history and de- 

scription, i: a single splendid volume of 

1,008 pages, of the development of New 

York City, during three centuries, from a 

petty fur-trading post on the shore of an 

unknown wilderness into the great cos- 
mopolitan metropolis of the Western 

Hemisphere. Here, in a bird’s-eye view, 

we see its past and its present, with an 

elaborate yet condensed description of 
notable institutions and interesting feat- 
ures. Every American would like to visit 
the great city, if he could afford the time 
and money. Millions are unable to do so. 
But now, by an expenditure of only two 
dollars, every family can visit it, and by 
reading this book can become familiar 
with its buildings and business. Indeed, 
few residents of New York and its sub- 
urb3 are as familiar with the places and 
people worth seeing and knowing as the 

readers of this book can become by a 

week’s careful perusal. Its contents are 

the painstaking work of many individuals, 
revised by several thousand experts, each 
an authority in his own department. To 
aay os living in New York this book will 

e doubly interesting and suggestive, as 
describing objects with which they are 
familiar. People intending some day to 
visit it should study this book in advance. 

People who never expect to visit it will 

find, after mastering this hand-book, that 

they know more of the city than many 
men who were born, and have lived in it 
all their lives. This work is a monument 
of skill, taste, and literary industry. Mr. 

King has spared no pains or expense in its 

preparation. No wonder the first edition 

of 10,000 was sold in a few weeks! The 
second edition of 20,000 ought to be sold 
inside of six months, and 50,000 more 

within a year. H. B. B. 
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PITH AND POINT. 


Do the truth you know, and you shall 
learn the truth you need to know.—George 
Macdonald. 


God’s hour to crush out a wrong is 
the hour His children are willing to do 
their part.—Jowa Signal. 

The complete success of the cause of 
woman suffrage is only a question of 
time. Every intelligent observer sees 
this, and there are many indications that 
its advocates will not have long to wait. 
— John G. Whittier. 

Many a delicious speech has lost its 
savor and been turned into gall because a 
few drops of vituperation had been in- 
jected into it. The edifices of moral and 
social improvement can never be erected 
on the ruins of charity.—Cardinal Gid- 
bons. 


I know, while men are as now, there 
must be such things; but I know also that 
if men are ever to be made better, such 
things must be warred on—not with 
earthly weapons, as cunning and spite 
(the devil will beat all the saints with 
them), but with the swords of celestial 
temper, and celestial keenness, too.— 
Theodore Parker. 


There is an old pagan fable of a man 
who, for some crime of injustice, was 
cursed with the power of seeing other 
human beings, not in their beauty of flesh 
and blood, but as skeletons, gaunt and 
grisly. Too many of us have this miser- 
able faculty, and go about stripping off 
every worthy charm and beauty with 
which our friends are clothed, to find and 
expose some ugly trait or passion under- 
neath.—Christian Advocate. 





—~+o+__—__—— 

The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation held its first business meeting of 
the season at Parker’s on Wednesday, 





18, when Mrs. Salli. Joy White will be 
chairman of the afternoon. 
aie 


| IDIOTS, LUNATICS, FELONS AND 
WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Seeing a sew weeks ago in your valued 
; columns a letter alluding to the picture 
| called ‘‘American Woman and Her Polit 
ical Peers,” I sent for a photograph of 
it, to H. Briggs-Wall, Hutchinson, Kan., 
and I hope all readers of the JOURNAL 
will dothe same. 

It isa wonderful object lesson. Seeing 
woman grouped in a picture with an 
idiot, a felon and a lunatic makes me feel 
that these classes exist, largely, because 
of her degradation. Cc. B. W. 

Westfield, N. J. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHAT DOLLY BOUGHT WITH HER 
PENNIES. 


One day Alice was going out todo some 
shopping. Dolly asked to go with her. 

**You know, Alice, I have my runaway 
penny, and ever so many more, and I’m 
afraid they might not like to stay much 
longer.” 

‘*‘What would you like to buy, Dolly? 
You have so many toys; and you do not 
need to buy fruit, for we have nearly 
every kind in the garden.” 

‘Of course, I don’t know until I see. 
But I guess there is something for little 
girls.” 

Dolly looked at a great many things 
that she did not want, and she saw some 
she would like to have, but they cost too 
much money. 

So she carried her little purse tightly 
in her hand, and danced alongside of 
Alice. 

They meta friend, who gave Dolly some 
delicious candy, and Alice bought her a 
plate of ice-cream. 

As they came out of the store, two little 
boys stood near the entrance. One of 
them had been crying, and the tears were 
still on his cheeks. 

Alice asked him what was the matter. 

He held up a small basket, and said his 
mother sent him out to drown the kitten, 
and the great tears rolled down his 
cheeks. 

Dolly felt so sorry for the boy, as well 
as for the kitten, and asked Alice if she 
could not have it instead of its being 
drowned. 

They looked in the basket at the kitten, 
and found it was very pretty, with soft 
gray fur and white feet. 

The little boy said they.were so poor, 
they could not afford to buy milk for 
more than one, and they all loved the 
mother cat best. 

‘*Alice,” said Dolly, ‘‘I will give him 
five of my pennies for the kitty, and they 
will buy milk for the other cat for five 
days, won’t they?” 

‘*Yes, I guess so,” said Alice; ‘‘and the 
little kitty shall be your own.” 

Dolly was delighted to have a new pet, 
and the boy was glad not to have todrown 
the kitten. 

Dolly gave him five of her pennies, and 
they all walked home together, the little 
boy carrying the basket. 

Dolly named her kitten Muff, and tieda 
blue ribbon around its neck, because it 
looked so pretty with the soft gray fur. 
They soon became great friends, and 
Muff follows her little mistress about the 
house and garden. 

Manya fine romp they have on the grass ; 
but Muff can run up a tree and hide when 
Pilot comes along. Dolly is not afraid of 
him, as they are old friends.—Annie 
Douglas Bell in Our Little Ones. 





ARE YOU NERVOUS, 


Are you all tired out, do you have that 
tired feeling or sick headache? You can 
be relieved of all these symptoms by tak- 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which gives 
nerve, mental and bodily strength and 
thoroughly purifies the blood. It also 
creates a good appetite, cures indigestion, 
heartburn and dyspepsia. 

Hoop’'s PILus are easy to take, easy in 
action and sure in effect. 25 cents a box. 


> - 


ATTRACTIVE ROUTES TO THE GREAT 
FA 


The New Englan agency of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad has issued a de- 
scriptive circular giving the details of a 
number of very attractive and varied 
routes to the World’s Fair at remarkably 


“high tea” will be on Wednesday, Oct. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


Family and Day School. Both sexes. 4lst year. 
College, Scientific and Business Preparation. Send 
for Catalogue. At home Tuesdays, West Newton, 
Maas. ' ALLEN BROTHERS. 


MISS LOTHROP, 


100 CHARLES STREET, 





ll. At home Monday, Wednesday and Satur- 
| day from 12tol. Reference: Mr. B. J. Lang. 


| BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Street, Back Bay. 

Co educational. Tenth year Sept. 25, Certificates 
| received at Smith and Wellesley. Has prepared 
| girls for nine higher institutions Open daily from 
| 











| 9to3. Catalogues mailed. 
TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR, 





| SLOYD. 


Special pupils, both boys and girls, are received 
into the regular classes in Sloyd at 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 
593 Boylston Street. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwartHmore, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—rFOR— 
Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 














Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered ; 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 
TRESS PADs to protect it from becoming soiled 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAp to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you went a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our ‘A’ Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds for a full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 

Canton Junction, Mass. 


Special Sale 


OF ARTISTIC 


WALL 
PAPERS. 


WE SHALL SELL AT COST FOR SIXTY DAYS 
All goods left over from last season. 
We are constantly receiving NEW GOODS from the 
best manufacturers, which we guarantee to sell lower 
than any other house in New England. 


T. F. SWAN, 
12 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


ext Door to Washington Street. 


UNITY, 


Freedom, fellowship, and character 








in religion. 





A Journal of Natural and Rational 
Religion. 


$1.00 A YEAR. | 


Sixteen quarto pages each week, 
including a liberal sermon or lecture, 
a review of current events and re- 
ligious and_ sociological literature, 
and a number of timely editorial and 
contributed articles. 


EDITED 

by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
assisted by a corps of able workers 
in the field of religion and of ethics. 


PUBLISHED 
Unity Publishing Company 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Liberal 


ot Literature 





low rates. These include trips going out 
via Washington and returning via Niagara 
Falls or Montreal, and also through the 
White Mountains. The B. & O. is famous 
for its scenery and the many points of 
historical and picturesque interest on its 
line. 

The circular and guide mentioned can 
be obtained without cost by addressing 
A. J. Simmons, New England agent, 211 








met and visited them in Austria and Tran- 


Oct. 4. The first literary meeting and 


Purity, the Better 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
lation by the State. ; 


The Philanthropist. 


Pubiished monthly for the Promotion of Socia 
tection of the Young, the 


AARON M. POWELL 


Will resume Pianoforte Instruction September | 
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Issued monthly. Annual subscription, $5.00 
(12 numbers). Single numbers, 50 cents. Ex- 
cept No. 31. 


No. 32. Third Hand High. By W.M. Murdock. 
No. 31. White Slaves. By Louis Albert Banks, 
D Extra number. Price, 00 cents. 
No. o, ae Angels Quite. By Nathan Haskell 
ole. 





No. 29. Joseph Zalmonah. By Edward King. 

| No. 28. Paula Ferris. By Mary Farley Sanborn. 

No. 27. Larry (The $2,000.00 Prize Story.) By 

Amanda M. Douglas. 

No. 26. Lost in a Great City. By Amanda M. 

Douglas. 

No. 25. Simplicity and Fascination. By Anne 
Beale. 


. 24. Mostly Marjorie Day. By Virgini ° 
Townsend. % “4 j gts: 


. 23. Her Friend’s Lover. 
. 22. A Missing Man. 
| No. 


By Sophie May. 
By Mary R. P. Hatch. 


21. Nellie Kinnard’s Kingdom. By Amanda 
M. Dougias. 


20. Dora Darling. By Jane G. Austin. 


19. It Came to Pass. By M Far) 
Sanborn. sine. nd 


18. Onoqua. By Frances C. Sparhawk. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 17. Tatters. By Beulah. (With Portrait.) 

No. 16. Peculiar. A Hero of the Great Rebel- 
lion. By Epes Sargent. 

No. 15. Dreams of the Dead. By Edward 8. 
Huntington. 

No. 14. His Marriage Vow. By Caroline F. 
Corbin. 

No. 13. Augustus Jones, Jr. The Little Brother 


and other Stories. By Fitz Hugh Ludlow. 


No. 12. Osborne of Arrochar. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. 
No. 11. Coupon Bonds and other Stories. 
J. T. Trowbridge. iia 
No. 10. Sweet and Twenty. By M F 
Sanborn. , ew a 
No. 9. Which Wins? A Story of Social Con- 
ditions. By Mary H. Ford. , 
No. 8. If She Will She Will. By M ° 
Denison. 7 aS 
No. 7. Sardia. A Story of Love. B 
Linn Daniels. J — 
No. 6. Life and Time of Jesus. By James 


Freeman Clarke. 
5. Three Scouts. By. J. T. Trowbridge. 
4. Cudjo’s Cave. By J. T. Trowbridge. 

3. Three Millions! or, The Way of the 

World. By William T. Adams. (Oliver 

Optic. ) 
2. In Trust; or, Dr. B P 

By Amanda M. — + ee, 
1. The Blind Men and the Devil. 

Phineas. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


No. By 





Any of the above sent by Mail on receipt of Price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, 
10 MILK STREET BOSTON, 














ANNA RICE POWELL, | Eprrors. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 





Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 3.7.8 


Fifty cente a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 





VIDE. 


Toonen 
CONCORD, MASS,, 


THE HOME OF 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 


. In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
nd 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MES. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 


Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, contain: 
the papers written by her under Fann 
auspices, and accompanied by notes Soneceaing 

to 





them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1 

Those desiring to secure copies can send names 

ye 1710 a ae Washington, D. C. 
© be accompanie th 

book is not yet out. . a 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 ioomen — 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
bg = n> — S ——- and durabilit 
md for circulars, samples of f; 
measurements, and price H . ee eat-ee 


Mati 


Ting Complexion. 
Pimples, Li 
ing it os 














imperfections. Not covering remove 


= egiterins the om. 
wats nee sone] lhe 


LEDO. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 14, 1893. 














The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 


this office. 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


KENTUCKY ANNUAL CONVENTION. 
The Sixth Annual Convention of the Ken- 
tucky Equal Rights Association will be held in 
Newport, Ky., October 17, 18, 19, 1893. 
Entertainment will be provided for all dele- 
gates. The evening speakers will be Mrs. Laura 
Clay, Rev. M. C. Lockwood, D.D., and Mrs. 
Josephine K. Henry. Evoenta B. Farmer, 
Covingtn, Ky. Cor. Sec’y, Ky. E. R. A. 
———_<or— 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


Auxiliaries of the Kansas Equal Suf- 
frage Association will please elect dele- 
gates to represent them at the annual 
State meeting to be held at Holton, Nov. 
8, 9 and 10, and report the same, as soon 
as possible, to (Mrs.) Ella W. Brown, 
attorney, Holton, Kan., so that ample 
entertainment may be made for all. 








tor 
MRS. STONE’S HEALTH. 





Mrs. Stone’s strength has steadily de- 
clined during the past week. She is able 
to speak only a few words at a time; but 
her mind is clear. 

A flash of joy passed over her face when 
we told her that the Democratic State 
Convention in New York had adopted a 
woman suffrage plank; and she said: 
‘That ought to make the Massachusetts 
Republicans ashamed.” A few hours later 
she looked up and said, faintly, but with 
one of her old bright looks, ‘‘Dr. Holmes’ 
One-Horse Shay! Democratic resolution 
for suffrage in New York! Land-slide for 
suffrage in Colorado!” This last re- 
ferred to a letter received from Colorado, 
saying that there seemed to be ‘‘a regular 
land-slide”’ for woman suffrage there, as 
the political conventions of all parties 
were passing resolutions in favor of the 
pending woman suffrage amendment. 
The thought in Mrs. Stone’s mind evi- 
dently was that the opposition to equal 
rights was giving way in all directions at 
once, like the ‘‘One-Horse Shay.” 

Mrs. Stone is unable to take any solid 
food, or to retain much liquid food. This 
week she has suffered a good deal, though 
it is more weariness and discomfort than 
positive pain. She is entirely fearless, and 
is longing for the end. A few days ago 
she said: ‘‘I look forward to the other side 
as the brighter side, and I expect still to 
be busy for good things.” A. 8. B. 


> 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE NON-PARTISAN. 


The importance of keeping the woman 
suffrage cause as far as possible non-parti- 
san is shown by the contrast between the 
action of the Democratic and Republican 
State conventions of New York, and by 
the inaction of the Republican State Con- 
vention of Massachusetts, In New York 
the Democratic. leaders would not have 
seemed likely to make such a new depart- 
ure. But, as the French say, “‘it is the 
unexpected that happens.”’ In Massachu- 
setts, on the other hand, the Republicans 
have for five years been indebted to the 
women voters of the State for the election 
of their school committees and a general 
codperation with them. Ex-Mayor Hart 
attributes his election for two years as 
Republican mayor of Democratic Boston 
to the efforts of the women voters. In the 
last Legislature the Republican vote on 
municipal woman suffrage was ninety-five 
in favor to forty-five opposed. Yet afew 
obstructionists on the Resolutions Com- 
mittee were able to prevent the insertion 
in the platform of a clause recommending 
the question to the candid consideration 
of the Legislature. H. B. B. 

—__ —_~+or—____—_— 

THIRTY-THREE BABIES STARVED TO 

DEATH 


The need of women in the management 
of public homes and charities is empha- 
sized by a horrible disclosure just made 
by the coroner’s investigation of the San 
Francisco foundling asylum, where thirty- 
three babies have died within the last six 
weeks. The place was closed last Thurs- 
day. The coroner declared that the thirty- 
three children died from lack of nutrition 
and‘from inanition and pemphigus. The 
nurses and attendants occupied the sunny 
rooms upstairs, and kept the infants in 
dark, damp apartments. Sefore the coro- 
ner it was proved that the dead babies had 
been kept on the premises four days. The 
official undertaker of the institution testi- 





attendant put their bodies in a box under | acknowledge literature from Dr. Hussey, 
the doorsteps and kept them there until | of East Orange, and cash presents from 
he came to take them away. He had | Rev. Wm. T. Bull, of Whitford, Penn., 


found three bodies cast out indiscrimi- 
nately into the box at one time. 
moved them without notifying the people 
at the asylum. 


These facts are given by the newspapers Monument, Oct. 5. 
withoyt comment. But they ought to enthusiastic audience, far more so than | 


arouse women all over the country to 
their political duties. We venture the 
opinion that there is not a single public 
charity hospital or asylum, from the man- 
agement of which women are excluded, 


| been held in the city this week, and the 


that is not suffering more or less for want | 


of women’s participation in its govern- 
ment. 


With women as superintendents | 


such flagrant abuses as the above would | 


be simply impossible. H. B. B. 


——$—~@e—_— —__—. 


THE CANTABRIGIA CLUB. 





The next meeting of the Cantabrigia | 
Club, of Cambridge, Mass., will be one | 
of the ‘‘extras,’’ and will be held in the 
Old Cambridge Baptist Church, Friday, 
Oct. 20, at 2.30 P. M.. ‘The day will 
be in charge of the Civics department, 
and Mrs. M. P. C. Billings, the chairman, 
will speak on the ‘‘How and Why of 
School Suffrage.” 

The Cantabrigia Club begins its sec- 
ond year under most auspicious condi- 
tions. Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill has 
again been induced to assume the presi- 
dency, and the plans for club work in the 
near future include a school for domestic 
science, an operating amphitheatre for 
the Cambridge hospital, and a home for 
the club itself. The fund to provide a 
Cantabrigia Club free bed at the Cam- 
bridge hospital is nearly completed. 

At the opening meeting of this season, 
the club kindly remembered Mrs. Lucy 
Stone by sending a telegram, expressing 
love and sympathy in her serious illness. 
Mrs. Stone was one of the ‘‘godmothers ” 
of the club at its christening party last 
fall. 

The literary meeting of the club, held 
last week, listened to an able paper by Miss 
Maria L. Baldwin, principal of the Agas- 
siz, Cambridge, school, and the topic was 
‘‘The true hold of the poet on the people.” 
It is illustrative of the broadmindedness 
that characterizes this organization of 
over four hundred women that this tal- 
ented young colored woman was elected to 
membership some months ago, and that 
her fine abilities are cordially appreciated 
and recognized. F. M. A. 


+ 


PUSH THE ENROLMENT. 





The Kansas Advocate advises the women 
of Kansas, irrespective of party, to push 
the work of enrolment. Let every voter 
of every party be put upon record on the 
suffrage question as soon as possible, in 
order that the friends and the enemies of 
the amendment may be known. We shall 
have use for this information in due time. 
In making the enrolment, due diligence 
should also be exercised to determine the 
sincerity of certuin classes. Office seek- 
ers may sign the roll with no intention of 
supporting the amendment. Women are 
pretty good detectives, and they should 
check the doubtful names on their roll, so 
as to be able to estimate the result of the 
election with a fair degree of accuracy 
before the ballots are cast. 


+2 
SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN IN COLORADO. 


DENVER, COL., OcT. 7, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Although there is no marked change in 
suffrage matters in Colorado, sentiment 
grows stronger each day. There are now 
about fifty leagues in active operation, 
and new ones are constantly organizing. 
There are now ten auxiliary leagues in 
Denver alone. Mrs. Chapman has nearly 
finished her mountain route, the last date 
being Oct. 14. She then comes to Pueblo, 
Colorado Springs, and Denver, and will 
speak at Boulder, Georgetown, and other 
points. 

Lillian Hartman Johnson, of Durango, 
is an accredited representative of this As- 
sociation, and will speak and organize for 
us during the rest of the campaign. Mrs. 
Johnson edited a paper at Rico at the age 
of seventeen. She has many friends in the 
southwestern counties, and is a brilliant 
speaker. 

Mrs. M. E. Marble, of Kingston, New 
Mexico, National Vice-president W. S. A. 
for that Territory, is now in Pueblo, under 
our auspices. She will speak and organ- 
ize leagues in Pueblo and El Paso Coun- 
ties. 

We also expect Mrs. Therese Jenkins, 
of Cheyenne, and it is rumored that Lady 
Henry Somerset will also be here to speak 
for us. Laura Ormiston Chant will speak 
on Equal Suffrage, at Unity Church, Oct. 
12, and will be tendered a reception by 
Mrs. T. M. Patterson, while she is in 
Denver. 

We have to thank Nebraska for about 
$60, and Iowa for $100, contributed 





| on the evening of Oct. 5. 





and Mary H. Williams, of Washington, 


He re- | D.C. 
Dora Phelps Buell, of Highlands, spoke | 


for suffrage at the ‘‘Potato Bake,” at 


we expected. Several mass meetings have 


number will increase steadily each week 
to the end of the campaign. 
HELEN M. REYNOLDs, Cor. Sec. 


——- +r — OC 


MID-YEAR NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION. 


The mid-year convention of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association met 
in Howard Relief Hall, Burlington, Vt., 
Hon. Henry L. 
F. Wilbur presided. 

Hon. Henry Ballard made a brief address 


of welcome, in the course of which he | 


paid a graceful tribute to Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, who was next called upon to 
respond. 

On the 6th inst., there were afternoon 
and evening sessions. Mrs. L. N. Frank- 
lin, of Rutland, presided. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Colley, of Waterbury, 
read a paper on ‘‘Woman and Reform,” 
being an outline of woman’s influence in 
the modern era. 

Hon. O. P. Ray followed with some rea- 
sons why the right of suffrage should be 
granted to women. 

Miss Laura Moore, of Barnet, corre- 
sponding secretary of the association, 
spoke next on ‘Vermont Outlook.” 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore then answered 
questions relative to the work of the asso- 
ciation elsewhere, and advanced views 
relating to the society, the holding of 
property, etc., with which her name has 
long been associated. 

The resolutions adopted were as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, 1. That the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association is now, as formerly, non- 
partisan, and we do hereby urge all political 
parties to embody in their County and State 
platforms the principle of equal suffrage, irre- 
spective of sex. 

2. That since the next legislatures of the sev- 
eral New England States will be petitioned to 
grant municipal suffrage to women, we pledge 
our earnest efforts to secure the nomination and 
election of legislators who will favor this meas- 
ure. 

3. That we approve of and heartily recommend 
to the several States a vigorous prosecution of 
the ‘‘enrolment”’ plan. 

4. That we hail with grateful recognition 
every advance step made by the church in de 
claring the unalterable principles of the Scrip- 
tures, which teach the equality of the sexes; 
and we will unite with all such efforts to elevate 
woman to the position conferred by her Creator. 

5. That we sympathize with the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union in their efforts to 
redeem the nation from the evils of strong drink ; 
and rejoice in their determination to secure the 
ballot as a temperance measure. 

6. That we rejoice in the great gains to our 
cause that have been accomplished in the recent 
past, viz., the granting of full suffrage to the 
women of New Zealand, which is an empire in 
itself; the granting of municipal suffrage to 
the women of Michigan; and the late opinion 
of the Attorney-General of Kansas, that the 
women of that State, who have Municipal Suf- 
frage, are eligible to any municipal office to 
which they may be nominated. 

7. That it is with profound sorrow we learn of 
the illness of our beloved pioneer and co-worker 
in the suffrage movement, Mrs. Lucy Stone; 
and we hereby extend to her and her husband 
and daughter our heartfelt sympathy in their 
hour of affliction; and unite with the many 
anxious ones in declaring, ‘‘She hath done what 
she could.”’ 

8. That the thanks of this convention are 
tendered to the Unitarian Society for generously 
providing Howard Relief Hall for the first two 
sessions of this body; and to the Congregational 
Church for its house of worship for the evening 
meeting. 

We also express our thanks to the people of 
Burlington for their hospitality to our delegates ; 
and to all who have contributed to the success 
of this convention. 

Mary A. LiveRMORE, 
Resolution 
Committee. 


Geo. L. Story, 

Ipa H. Reap, 

L. N. FRANKLIN, 

Mrs. Franklin again presided at the 

evening session in the First Church. Mrs. 
Livermore was the speaker of the evening. 
She reviewed the history of the woman 
suffrage movement and noted the rapid ad- 
vancement of the cause. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN WESTFIELD. 





The new opera house in Westfield was 
filled with an appreciative audience of 
about one thousand representative citi- 
zens on Monday evening, Oct. 2, to hear 
Mrs. Livermore’s address on ‘The Ad- 
vancement of Women.” 

Representative A. S. Kniel presided, 
and in explaining the unavoidable absence 
of H. B. Blackwell, paid a high tribute to 
the character and work of Lucy Stone, 
President of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association. Music was fur- 
nished by the Sumner Quartette, through 
the generosity of Mr. James Noble, of 
Westfield, one of the ardent friends of 
woman’s cause. 

Mrs. Livermore held her audience spell- 
bound, by the charm of her eloquence, 
for an hour and a half, as she sketched 
the progress of women during the last 
fifty years, in lines educational, social 
and political. S1GOURNEY T. COWLES. 


fied that when the children died, the | towards our campaign fund. We also 


She reports a very 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The opening of the second scholastic 
year of the University of Chicago, on Oct. 
2, was attended with many incidents and 
addresses of interest. The number of 
students on the register exceeds the most 
| sanguine expectations. The group of 
handsome and spacious college buildings 
is completed and ready for occupancy. 
The social side of life is not neglected 
| at Chicago University, and a reception 
| was held in the afternoon at which the 


| new students were made acquainted with 


/each other by President Harper and the 


| deans, including Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer and Miss Marion Talbot. 

In the evening the autumn convocation 
| was held and the Walker Museum dedi- 
| cated. This building, one of the gifts to 
the University by Mr. George C. Walker, 
of Chicago, is a !arge fire-proof structure, 
| and is to be used entirely for laboratories 
| and other accommodations for the pursuit 
| of scientific studies. 

President Harper made his quarterly 
statement reviewing the work and pros- 
pects of the University. Concerning its 
financial condition, he said: 


It is a source of gratification to those 
who have had in charge the financial in- 
terests of the university that, although an 
effort for securing $500,000 had failed; 
although the institution had undertaken a 
most gigantic work, one which under 
ordinary circumstances would have taxed 
its resources to the fullest extent; al- 
though large bills for books and equip- 
ment fell due in the very midst of the 
financial depression ; although the general 
situation, in the midst of which the Uni- 
versity found itself, was a most extraordi- 
nary one; nevertheless, obligations were 
met and the salaries of its officers were 

aid promptly, except in the case of a few 
nstructors in the month of August, when 
currency was the most difficult to obtain. 
I take this opportunity to contradict 
absolutely statements which have been 
ublished in the daily press and especially 
n the Eastern press, which would convey 
the impression that the University had it 
in mind to reduce its working force or the 
facilities which it has proposed to offer. 
The $150,000 which Mr. Rockefeller had 
promised on certain conditions he lately 
consented to give without conditions 
toward the income of the present year. 
Many of the smaller subscriptions, which 
had been made conditionally, have been 
paid. Mr. Ryerson has again come for- 
ward and has offered $100,000 on condi- 
tion that $500,000, including Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s $150,000, shall be secured by next 
July. The funds and equipment of the 
University have been very considerably 
increased since our last meeting. To the 
original fund subscribed for the building 
of the chemical laboratory Mr. Kent has 
added a sum first given. To the original 
sum subscribed to the physical laboratory, 
namely, $150,000, Mr. Ryerson has added 
$75,000. To-day, Oct. 2, the first payment 
on the Ogden gift has been received. This 
payment is in round numbers a quarter 
of a million. In addition to the special 
fellowships announced in June, it is my 
privilege to acknowledge at this time 
others: 1. The Columbian Damen Club 
Helen Lange eae established by a 
club of German ladies in the city of Chi- 
cago, yielding the sum of $520. 2. The 
Bucknell University fellowship, yielding 
$400, to be awarded a graduate of Buck- 
nell University, of Lewisburg, Pa., who 
shall be named by the faculty of that in- 
stitution, provided for by the generosity 
of Charles W. Miller, Franklin, Pa. 3. 
The Iowa ee fellowship, yielding 
$400, to be awarded a graduate of Iowa 
College, Grinnell, Iowa, for which pro- 
vision has been made by friends of that 
college through the efforts of Professor 
Martha Foote Crowe. F. M.A. 
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COLORADO WOMAN AT WORLD’S FAIR. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 


A lone woman, unused to travelling, 
earning my daily bread and butter by the 
sweat of brain and rasp of nerve in a 
schoolroom, and therefore having no sur- 
plus of wealth to lavish on luxuries, I 
wanted to go to the World’s Fair. Two 
banks in which I had confided my savings 
had suspended; with the downward prog- 
ress of silver the bottom seemed to be 
dropping out of Colorado. Denver is 
more than a thousand miles from Chicago ; 
starvation might stare me in the face next 
year. But I wanted to go to the Fair. 

Other women stirred up their men folks 
and went; teachers banded together and 
went; but I have always made it a prac- 
tice to keep out of excursions and cyclones. 
They are expensive. You dislike to ex- 
hibit your small economies when your 
friends are looking on. It is nothing to 
walk six blocks to save five cents, but you 
don’t want to be stared at as a curiosity 
for doing so by the very people who would 
do likewise if they were alone. If the 
rest of the crowd wants a little side-trip, 
you hate to be the only one to oppose. 
It is not pleasant to hang back when all 
the others gather around the seductive 
soda-fountain. No, I would not make one 
of an excursion, even of my fellow-labor- 
ers, but I wanted to go. I talked with 
people who had returned from the trip, 
and got addresses of various places close 
by the Fair grounds, where the solitary 
woman could abide with comfort; then I 
took the money out of the old stocking 
and set out for Chicago. On the way I 
chanced to hear the Woman’s Dormitory 














Association casually spoken of as a place 
where one could lodge for fifty cents a 
day; a place entirely managed by women. 
That settled it. I would see if women 
could keep a hotel. 

I found the dormitory a two-story 
structure located on Ellis Avenue, occu- 
pying an entire block between Fifty- 
Second and Fifty-Third Streets. The 
building enclosed several hollow squares, 
thus doing away with any dark rooms. It 
was well ventilated. The sanitary ar- 
rangements good. There were eight 
large sitting-rooms. It was not a hand- 
some building. It had no graces of archi- 
tecture. As I entered the office, where 
women presided at the register and over 
the postal department, and saw women 
by scores sauntering down the long corri- 
dors, I murmured involuntarily, ‘It is a 
Hencoop.” 

Spotless cleanness and an odor of fresh 
pine wood pervaded the atmosphere. 
There were no stale tobacco smells, no 
spittoons. The rooms were plain; there 
were no luxuries, but all the necessaries ; 
halls and parlors were lighted with gas, 
but candles were used elsewhere, and the 
use of spirit or oil lamps and stoves was 
prohibited—a necessary precaution in a 
building constructed entirely of wood. 
Along the corridor, at short intervals, 
were pails of water for use in case of fire. 

The average woman feels a sense of 
timidity on going alone to a strange hotel. 
But from the moment I stepped into this 
woman-run caravanserai, ' experienced a 
feeling of security that bolts and bars and 
burglar-alarms and fire-escapes and spe- 
clal police could not give. Here were 
comfort and absolute safety for fifty 
cents a day. At night a watch-woman 
patrolled the halls. I saw her once; she 
was about five feet Ligh, and must have 
weighed nearly a hundred pounds; but 
she inspired one with a trustful confi- 
dence that all was well. She would not 
fall asleep on her beat or spend the time 
in some barroom, discussing politics. 

There exist traditions that women 
among themselves, away from the sooth- 
ing, refining influence of men, are dis- 
trustful of each other, prone to quarrel, 
unwilling to offer the small courtesies of 
life. But after dwelling for ten days 
among eight hundred women, I am ready 
to say that I never saw so much kindly 
feeling displayed in small ways, such a 
willingness to help each other, to offer 
bits of useful information, to go out of 
the way to do pleasant offices, as were 
shown by absolute strangers gathered to- 
gether from all parts of the country. 

Denver, Col. s.M.G. 

—_———+or-  - —— 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Oct. 10, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


The Democratic and Republican nomi- 
nating conventions have been held. The 
Democratic Convention gave us a plank 
and a delegate; the Republican Uonven- 
tion did not do as well. 

Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf, president 
of our State Association, appointed wom- 
en to be present at each of the conven- 
tions to urge our claims. Our City League 
felt that from this Democratic city we 
had better send a delegation to the Dem- 
ocratic Convention, and, at a meeting of 
the executive committee, Miss Harriette 
A. Keyser and your correspondent were 
appointed to go to Saratoga. 

As most of the hotels in the great sum- 
mer resort were closed, and we did not 
care to go to those crowded with men, we 
took rooms at Dr. Hamilton’s Sanitarium, 
which was conveniently situated near the 
centre of the town. On Thursday morn- 
ing, Oct. 5th, we were joined by Mrs. 
Greenleaf and her husband, Col. Halbert 
S. Greenleaf. Mrs. Greenleaf had pre- 
pared an able plea to the Democratic Con- 
vention, urging that a woman suffrage 
resolution should be placed in the declara- 
tion of principles, and presenting the 
names of three women as suitable persons 
to be nominated as delegates ut large to 
the constitutional convention, viz.: Mrs. 
E. 8. Jenny, of Syracuse, Mrs. Charlotte 
A. Cleveland, of Perry, and Mrs. Blake, 
of New York. Our League also sent a 
memorial, urging the nomination of some 
women on the ground of justice, but pre 
senting no names. We were in attend- 
ance at the convention during the brief 
morning session of that day. Inthe even- 
ing an audience was hastily gathered in 
the parlor of the hotel and short speeches 
were made by Mrs. Greenleaf, Miss Key- 
ser and myself. Mrs. Caroline Gilkey 
Rogers, who has been in retirement for 
some years on account of indisposition, 
was at the Sanitarium, much improved in 
health, and she accompanied us in all our 
efforts. 

On Friday morning we started out for 
the real work of the convention. Various 
messages had been sent to us in regard to 
the willingness of the leading men of the 
party to hear us, and to befriend our 
cause. We went to the Adelphi Hotel, 
where the committees were in session, 
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and there were received respectfully by 
the committee on nominations and the 
committee on resolutions, both of which 
were briefly addressed by Mrs. Greenleaf, 
Miss Keyser and myself adding a few in- 
formal remarks. We also saw Lieutenant- 
Governor Sheehan, Hon. Wm. Sulzer, 
Speaker of the Assembly last winter, Sen- 
ator George Raines, Sheriff John J. Gor- 
man, Mr. Richard Croker, and other Dem- 
ocratic leaders, who professed themselves 
as most friendly. We were assured that 
we should have a plank in the platform 
and that we should not be forgotten in 
the nominations. When the convention 
opened we were given seats on the plat- 
form, and, by special request of some of 
the leaders, I was permitted to address 
the convention briefly. I was received 
cordially, and was heartily cheered at the 
conclusion of my remarks. Mrs. Lucy A. 
Washington, in a few words, presented 
the memorial of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union and was respectfully 
heard. 

As we had been promised, the declara- 
tion of principles read by the Chairman of 
Committee on Resolutions,Senator Raines, 
contained the following plank, claiming, 
among other achievements of the Demo- 
cratic party, that, 

It has conferred upon woman the right 

of franchise in the election of school com- 
missioners, and we recommend to the Con- 
stitutional Convention consideration of 
the further extension of suffrage to 
women. 

This resolution was received with a 
double round of enthusiastic cheers. 

No woman was named among the fif- 
teen delegates-at-large; but an especial 
concession was paid to us by the nomina- 
tion of Col. Halbert S. Greenleaf, of Roch- 
ester, as one of the number, Col. Green- 
leaf is a man of intellect and integrity, 
and has represented his district several 
times in Congress. While there he was 
ever a valiant champion of woman suf- 
frage, and his nomination was intended 
as a compliment, not only to his abilities, 
but to our cause. The remaining work of 
the convention was rapidly transacted, 
and at three o’clock we all left Saratoga. 

The Republican Convention met at Syra- 
cuse, on Friday, Oct. 6th. Mrs. Green- 
leaf appointed Mrs. Mary A. Bagg, Miss 
Harriet May Mills and Miss Isabel How- 
land to present our claims to that body. 
She also sent a plea asking for the inser- 
tion of a woman suffrage resolution, and 
requesting the nomination of three wom- 
en, viz.: Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell and Miss Isabel 
Howland. The platform, as published, 
contains no reference to woman suffrage. 
The name of Hon. Commodore P. Vedder, 
of Cattaraugus County, is among those of 
the nominees for delegates at-large. Mr. 
Vedder has always been a steadfast advo- 
cate of our enfranchisement and would, 
no doubt, be a tower of strength to us in 
the convention. Mrs. Mary T. Burt, the 
president of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of this State, was permit- 
ted to address the convention. She asked 
for the nomination of a woman and the 
passage of a temperance resolution. 

On the evening of Thursday, Oct. 5, 
while we were in Saratoga, the first regu- 
lar meeting of our City Woman Suffrage 
League was held at 125 East 23d Street. 
In the absence of the president, the first 
vice-president, Mrs. Docie C. Goss, pre- 
sided. Dr. Anna S. Daniel read an inter- 
esting paper on ‘*Tenement House Work- 
ers,” giving many valuable facts with re- 
gard to the effects of the so-called ‘‘Sweat- 
ing System.” Mrs. Marguerite Moore, in 
an earnest speech, presented the presi- 
dent’s name as delegate-at-large jto the 
constitutional convention, and eulogistic 
resolutions to that effect were passed. 
But while I thank the friends for the com- 
pliment thus paid me, such a canvass 
ought not to be pushed in face of the fact 
that both parties have nominated among 
their delegates-at-large, earnest advocates 
of our cause. 

Recently there have been held county 
conventions at Albion, in Orleans County, 
at Warsaw, in Wyoming County, and at 
Monroe, in Monroe County. There was a 
grand woman suffrage rally at the Erie 
County Fair. Long as this letter is, I 
must here add a word urging the friends 
throughout the State to send me early in- 
formation of all such gatherings, that 
they may be properly reported in the 
JOURNAL. I shall be grateful for a pa- 
per containing a description of the pro- 
ceedings, or even for a few words on a 
postal card. 

There is deep and heartfelt sorrow here 
at the news of the illness of Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, and earnest wishes are expressed 
for her recovery and return to active life. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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The first literary meeting and high tea 
of the N. E. Women’s Press Association 
will be held at the Parker House, Wednes- 
day, Oct. 18. Mrs. Sallie Joy White will 
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be the chairman of the afternoon. She| Miss Alys Pearsall Smith, daughter of |the personal experiences of a party | AMUSEMENTS. 
will give the Association a glimpse of it- | Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith, has just been | located on the very outpost of the Pole— 
self, ‘‘as others saw it, at Chicago.” | appointed general secretary of the young |in the greatest land of desolation and STREET 
Music and an informal half-hour of story- | women’s branch of the British Women’s | among the most unique and isolated peo- H O L LIS THEATRE 


telling will form the after-supper pro- 
gramme. 


-_————~or— 
LITERARY ITEMS, 


Mrs. Edna Dow Cheney has been en- 
gaged during the past summer on a pri- 
vate memoir of Miss May and Miss Lucre- 
tia Crocker, which will probably appear 
this fall. 

Miss Cornelia Horsford is carrying on 
the work begun by her father, the late 
Professor Eben Norton Horsford, with 
reference to the Norse settlement sup- 
posed to have been made on the banks of 
the Charles River, Middlesex County, 
Mass. What she has done is described in 
the little volume, entitled ‘*The Graves of 
the Norsemen,” which was published this 
summer. 

The New York Critic was founded by 
Jeannette L. and Joseph B. Gilder (its 
present editors) in January, 1881. For 
the first two years it appeared fortnightly ; 
but it was soon found to be impossible to 
keep pace with the literary movement, 
and it was made a weekly. In January, 
1893, the business management of the 
paper, which had passed out of their 
hands nine years before, was resumed by 
the editors and founders, Mr. J. B. Gilder 
becoming president of The Critic Co., 
Miss J. L. Gilder, treasurer, and Mr. 
Oswald Weber, Jr., secretary. Since 
then the paper has been enlarged and 
illustrated. 

Mrs. Burnett’s autobiographical] narra- 
tive, ‘*The One I Knew Best of All,” is to 
be published shortly in book form by the 
Scribners. It is a remarkable study of 
child life, quite unique in style and treat- 
ment, and is to be handsomely illustrated. 


————~~or—_____ 
IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Evian W. PENDILL, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has passed away. A dis- 
patch has been received from Vermont- 
ville, Eaton County, Mich., announcing 
her death. She died at the residence of 
her son, James Pendill, in that village, 
Saturday afternoon, after only a week’s 
illness, aged eighty-three years. 

Mrs. Pendill, whose maiden name was 
Mary A. Jennings, was born in the State 
of New York, Sept. 11, 1810. She passed 
her girlhood in Holly, Orleans County. 
She was married in South Byron, Genesee 
County, to Elijah W. Pendill. They re- 
sided in Batavia and other parts of Gene- 
see County fortwenty years. Forty years 
ago they removed to Battle Creek. Mrs. 
Pendill immediately entered actively into 
the suffrage and temperance work of the 
then village of Battle Creek, and has con- 
tinued to work ardently in those fields 
until a few years ago, when she was pre- 
vented from longer continuing her good 
work in an active manner by old age. 

Mrs. Pendill was deeply interested in 
the woman suffrage movement. When 
the suffragists met in first State Conven- 
tion at Lansing, to organize a State Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Pendill attended as a dele- 
gate. When means were called for to 
assist in paying the expenses of the work 
in this State, Mrs. Pendill went forward 
and gave her $175 gold watch to the cause. 
This watch was sold over and over again 
throughout the State until over $1,000 
was realized for the cause. The last pur- 
chaser then presented it to the State of 
Michigan. The watch was framed, to- 
gether with its wonderful history, and it 
now hangs in the State library at Lansing, 
where it will remain for all time to come, 
as a reminder of the earnestness and gen-~- 
erosity of the giver in a noble cause. 

Not only in the suffrage and temperance 
fields was the deceased an ardent worker, 
but in every good cause. She was benev- 
olent to the poor and kind to the unfortu- 
nate. She gave largely of her means to 
deeds of charity and benevolence. She 
had six children all grown to manhood 
and womanhood, but only three are now 
alive; James Pendill, of Vermontville, 
Mrs. Mary V. Angell and Otto Pendill, of 
Battle Creek. 


Died, in Bowdoinham, Me., Sept. 11, 
1893, Mrs. Sarah Gray Berry, aged 72 
years, daughter of the late Samuel Gray, 
Esq. 


ee 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Helen M. Gougar recently spoke 
on woman suffrage at the Dryden (N. Y.) 
Fair. 

The W. C. T. U. of Harriman, Tenn., 
has built a temperance temple at a cost of 
$9,000. 

The admission price for children at the 
World’s Fair has been reduced from 25 
cents to 10. 

The Detroit (Mich.) Equal Suffrage 
Association at a recent meeting discussed 
the question, ‘‘How can the ignorant vote 
be eliminated from politics?” 


Temperance Association. 


An interesting lecture on Armenian 
history, religion and literature was de- 
livered in Huntington Hall in this city 
last Wednesday, by Prof. Minas Tcheraz. 
A report of it will be given next week. 


New York women who desire advice 
how to vote for school commissioners 
next November are invited to address in- 
quiries to Hamilton Willcox, 54 William 
St., New York. Without proper guid- 
ance many votes will be lost. 


‘Lady Henry Somerset sailed from Liver- 
pool, Oct. 7, to preside over the World’s 
Convention. She will preach the annual 
sermon, Oct. 22, in place of Mrs. Mary T. 
Lathrop, whose health will not permit 
her to speak. 

At the recent International Temperance 
Congress at the Hague, Holland, thirty 
excellent Dutch women assembled under 
the lead of Mrs. Selmer, of Copenhagen, 
vice-president for Denmark of the World’s 
W.C. T. U., and formed a National W.C. 
T. U. for Holland. 

“The State Education of Women in 
France” is the title of a forthcoming 
article in The Century, written by Mr. 
Theodore Stanton, who has long been a 
resident of Paris, and has had access to 
valuable statistics furnished by the French 
Minister of Public Instruction. ; 

For the boy and girl readers of St. 
Nicholas, Mark Twain has written ‘‘Tom 
Sawyer Abroad,” being the adventures of 
Tom Sawyer, accompanied by Huckle- 
berry Finn and the negro “Jim,” in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, which is not reached 
in the ordinary way, but accidentally as 
it were, and in a flying-machine. 


Miss Anna Gordon returned home on 
the same steamer with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wheeler Andrew and Dr. Kate Bushnell, 
andis now at Rest Cottage, aiding in the 
preparations for the World’s W. C. T. U. 
Convention, and making arrangements for 
the formal presentation of Willard Foun- 
tain to the city of Chicago. 

Mrs. L. A. Demmon, the efficient treas- 
urer of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, has resigned, on account of a great 
amount of work in settling her husband’s 
estate. Mrs. L. F. Long, of Barry, who 
has been assistant treasurer during the 
the past year, has been appointed in her 
place. She has accepted the hard task of 
raising the necessary funds to carry on 
the State work. 


The San Francisco and Sacramento 
(Cal.) Unions have been laboring with 
their respective city governments to have 
the ‘‘Ladies’ entrances” to saloons closed, 
as recent revelations show that in those 
places numbers of young girls have been 
started on the downward way. The San 
Francisco Union has presented a petition 
forty feet in length, of representative 
names, and the Sacramento Union pre- 
sented a petition with nearly two thousand 
signatures, including the names of many 
leading business men. As yet the request 
of the petitioners has not been granted. 


Some of the New Haven ladies who 
have registered as voters object to the 
publication of their names in the news- 
papers, says the Hartford Times. One of 
them writes to a local newspaper in pro- 
test, and makes the point that as names 
of new male voters are never published, 
those of the Jadies should not be. The 
first two or three ladies who registered 
down in New Haven were specially hon- 
ored by having descriptions of their gowns 
and hats published; but the reporters 
seem to have abandoned this as a hopeless 
task, and now confine themselves to a 
mere record of names. 


Mrs. SARAH B. CuoOPER, president of 
the Golden Gate Kindergarten Associa- 
tion of San Francisco, gave thirty-six 
addresses at different Congresses and 
Chautauqua Assemblies, during her stay 
in the East. The press of San Francisco 
speaks of nine addresses given by Mrs. 
Cooper since her return early last August, 
including one before the Century Club 
and one before the Pacific Coast Women’s 
Press Association, of which she is vice- 
president. Mrs. Cooper has one of the 
largest Bible classes in the country; and 
with over 3,000 little children in the Kin- 
dergartens, there is not likely to be much 
time wasted. It is said that Miss Harriet 
Cooper is the strong right arm of her 
busy mother. 


The Contemporary Publishing Com- 
pany announce the narrative of Mrs. 
Peary’s experiences in the far north, 
under the title ‘‘My Arctic Journal: A 
Year Among Ice-Fields and Eskimos.” 
The work will be illustrated from photo- 
graphs taken by Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Peary, including those taken on the mem- 
orable inland ice journey, and will be the 
most marked contribution to Arctic liter- 





ature since the days of Kane. Apart from 





ple of the earth’s surface—this work will 
have the special charm of presenting a 
woman’s tale told in plain and simple 
language by a woman. 


Considering that school suffrage was 
granted to women in Connecticut but a 
few months ago, and that the elections 
this month aftorded them the first oppor- 
tunity to vote, they have shown much 
interest. They voted in over one-half of 
the towns. In Meriden they nominated 
Mrs. Kate Bohme for school visitor and 
for membership on the high school com- 
mittee. They attended the party caucuses 
and secured her endorsement by the 
Republicans, Populists and Prohibition- 
ists. Mrs. Bohme was elected on the 
high school committee, and only failed by 
a few votes of election as school visitor. 
The first woman to vote in Meriden was 
Mrs. Alice Ballou Twiss, wife of Bruce C. 
Twiss, a clerk in the postoffice and a 
graduate of the State Normal School. 
Glastonbury ladies, under the lead of 
Mrs. Hale, whose husband is a member 
of the Connecticut Legislature, had a 
very enthusiastic meeting, and a large 
number voted. Mrs. Ada Crosby was 
elected school visitor. Miss Susan Cheney, 
in Manchester, and Mrs. Fannie A. War- 
ner, in Rocky Hill, were elected school 
visitors. Nine hundred women voted in 
Hartford. 








FARE REDUCED. The fare between 
Boston and New York via the Norwich 
Line has been reduced from $4 to $3. 


ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 
Beginning Monday, Oct. 16th, 


Restaaid de Koven and Gle - 
Denengh’s Comedy Opera, wee 


“THE ALGERIAN,” 


—wWwITH— 


Marie Tempest 


AND A SUPERB COMPANY, 
Under the management of Mr. J. M. HILL. 





Evenings at 7.45. a Wed. and Sa. Matinees at 2. 

P J. A. Crat tree, Manager. 

A R F. E. Piper, Bus, Manager. 
Evenings at 8. Saturday Matinee at 2. 


SIXTH (6th) WEEK. 


RICE’S 


Libretto by C. A. 
Byrne and Louis 
Harrison. Music 
by Gustave Kerker. 


Sumptuous production 
of the fantastic comic 
opera, 


VENUS 


Souvenirs—S0th Performance—Oct. 30. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Ricu & HARRIS and 
CHARLES FROHMAN Props. and Managers, 


Fourth and Last Week. 
Great Irish Play & Elab- 
W. H. Power’s eoate Scenic Prodection, 


Glen-da-lough 


LAST CHANCES. 


Evenings at 8. ular Matinees Wednesday 
and Saturday at 2. 


BEST encuneres SEATS, $1.00. 











There is a proportionate reduction from Oct, 23rd. — PAULINE HALL OPERA 
all other points. odksnday: 2 New Eccentric Opera, ‘*The 
Scaspusecnern” 
GRAND OPERA House 


HOLLANDER 


& CO., 
OUTSIDE GARMENTS 


—FOR— 


Ladies, Misses & Children 


The largest stock of fine goods in the country 
marked at 


VERY REASONABLE PRICES. 


Boylston St. & Park Sq., Boston. 
290 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Classes for Attendants 


in the care of convalescents, feeble elderly people 
and little children, begin Oct. 1, continuing through 
the winter, under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Emergency and Hygiene Association. Apply to 


MISS D. H. KINNEY, 
88 Charles Street. 


O. A. 


JENKINS 
& CO. 


Invite inspection of their 
most complete line of cir- 
cular capes, in all the fash- 
ionable furs. 

The prices are reason- 
able, and the quality, style 
and finish unsurpassed. 











Exelusive designs in 
Ladies’ English Walking 
and Felt Sailor Hats. 


407 Washington Street. 


LADIES 


can now have their STRAW and pat Base 
made into the LATEST FALL STY. 


STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 WASHINGTON STREET, 
NEARLY OPPOSITE TEMPLE PLACE. 











WEEK OF OCTOBER 16th, 
A BRAN NEW PLAY, 


THE FLAG OF TRUCE. 


By WM. HAWORTH, 
EXCELLENT COMPANY. 
Regular Matinees Thursday and Saturday. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON -.- Manager 
Every evening at8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


WILLIAM CALDER’S COMPANY, 
Presenting Sutton Vane’s thrilling Melodrama, 


THE SPAN OF LIFE. 
Another Special Limited 


$ ? 0 EXCURSION 


FROM 
through the beautiful 


BOSTON 
Deerfield Valley 


and the Great 


HOOSAC TUNNEL, 


Sunday, Oct, 15, 1893. 
FITCHBURG R. R. 


Special Express Passenger Train each way. 
Owing to the great demand for tickets on the last 
sunday’ AA the limit having been reached long be- 
re the advertised leaving time, one more oppor- 
tunity will be given on Sunday, Gotober 15, to see the 
beoutiful Autampal Fostane 5° ts best. 
The number of aienets will be Limited pices ge Six 
Hundred, and will be on sale at the 
youre Ticket Office, 250 Washingt n Stree et, also at the 
urg yasowey treet, Bos- 
ton, on and after Thursaay, October 12. 
ecure your Tickets at cam as none will be 
sold on ay — of the excursion if the limit is 


ed tim 
Tickets will be Good Only for Coating us 
Passage, Boston to Nort Adam ite: 
pera. 8 a@ Special Exp: a, 

uae Oct. 15: at 9.00 A. i. neeriving ot ia 
Adams’ at 45 P, M., and to return on a Special Ex- 
at at445 1 PM 


ager irrain leaving Nort 
arriving | at Boston at 9. 
vi 











Adams the same 
» Hoosac ee Station at 5.00 P. M., 
jal Train will stop at 
ions. No tickets will be sold 
ust be secured Ye 
will have 


road fupe from North Adaine 
e North Adams 
aovnsb the open fields of the Hoosac V; for 
nearly six miles, giving an opportunity of viewing 
some of te finest scenery in Ber! uding the 
tt 5 Fe BeUstas, the TACONIC RANGE and OLD 





Carriage pan be procured at North Adams to visit 
the various places of interest 4 the vicinity. 





W. D. EWING, J. R, WATSON, 
Assistant General Supt. General Pass. Agt. 
New York and New England Railroad 
—FOR— —FOR— 
Hartford, Philadelphia, 
New Haven, Baltimore, 
New York, Washington. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


Noon Express, via Hartford. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 12M.; due New York 6.30. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 


The White Train, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3 P.M.; due New York —_ P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leave Boston f 7.05 P.M.; due New York 7 A.M. 


a big yy! ew ye via bay oy 7 J oa 


Philadelphia 7.50 A. M.: ietta.ee i A. Me A.M. 
ington, 11.20 A.M. Puliman v 


—Deily. including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex 
tOn Sundays a Yee 9.00 FY M. Ci City office 
ews Washington Street. Depot, foot Summer Street 


Be ‘D. “BARTON 
General Superintendent. 








W. BR. BABCOCK 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 








~~ _____ — - 
REPRIEVE. 
BY MARY THACHER HIGGINSON. 


Tempests and clouds made dark the day 
For fitful Madge and me; 

At length repentance bad its way, 
And brought her to my knee. 


The softened eyes revealed a tear; 
But hope is brave at ten. 
«Will you forgive me, Mother dear ? 
Can I begin again ?”’ 


“© child,”’ I said with weary sigh, 
“Too often you begin:"’ 
“Yes, Mother,”’ and the calm reply 
Showed victory within. 


In this remorseful heart sank deep 
My lambkin’s pleading glance ; 
What if the Shepherd of the sheep 


Denied me one more chance? 
— Independent. 


4 


REMEMBERED BY DEEDS. 


(The favorite poem of Bishop Brooks’s mother.) 
Up and away like the dew of the morning, 
That soars from the earth to its home in the 
sun, 
So let me steal away, gently and lovingly, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 








My name and my place and my t mb all for- 
gotten, 
The brief race of time well and patiently run, 
So let me pass away, peacefully, silently, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Gladly awav from this toil would I hasten, 
Up to the crown that for me has been won. 
Unthought of by man in rewards or in praises, 

Only remembered by what I have done. 


Yes, like the fragrance that wanders in dark- 
ness, 
When the flowers that it came from are closed 
up and gone, 
So would I be to this world’s weary dwellers, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Needs there the praise of the love-written record, 
The name and the epitaph graved on the 
stone? 
The things we have lived for, let them be our 
story ; 
We ourselves but remembered by what we 
have done. 


I need not be missed, if my life has been bearing 
(As its Summer and Autumn move silently 


on) 
The bloom and the fruit and the seed of its sea- 
son ; 
I shall still be remembered by what I have 
done. 


1 need not be missed, if another succeed me, 
To reap down those fields which in Spring I 
have sown; 
He who plowed and who sowed is not missed | y 
the reaper, 
He is only remembered by what he has done. 
Not myself, but the truth that in life I bave 
spoken, 
Not myself, but the seed that in life I have 
sown, 
Shall pass on to ages, all about me forgotten, 
Save the truth | have spoken, the things I 
have done. 
So let my living be, so be my dying, 
So let my name be, unblazoned, unknown ; 
Unpraised and unmissed, I shall still be remem~ 
bered, 
Yes, but remembered by what I have done. 


THE CANDIDATE AT BINNACLE. 


BY BENJAMIN ASBURY GOODRIDGE. 





“If I only had Twemlow’s secret of mak- 
ing a ten-pound sentence weigh a ton,” 
reflected the Rev. Leander Knox sadly, as 
he came away from an interview with the 
secretary of Committee on Distribution 
of Ministers. 

He was a pleasant-faced young man of 
somewhat slender physique and a quite 
unnecessary stoop. He had sufficient 
skill in the making of sermons and an 
agreeable voice for their delivery. He 
was also very much in earnest regarding 
his work, and thought it the greatest 
thing in the world to be a worthy minis- 
ter. But he had one seemingly fatal 
defect. He wasunimpressive. The few 
judicious persons who are the salt of 
every congregation found pleasure and 
profit in his thoughtful sermons, but the 
majority slumbered or allowed their 
minds to wander at will. 

“Yes, Mr. Knox,” the secretary had 
said kindly, ‘they liked you very well at 
East Corsica. In fact they came near 
giving you a call; but there were some— 
you know there always are some—who 
thought they wanted a preacher with 
more animation.” 

“Probably Deacon Cross and Mr. Slo- 
bridge,” thought the young minister. 
They both closed their eyes when the 
opening voluntary began and didn’t show 
any further signs of life until it was time 
for the last hymn. But he said nothing. 
“He only sighed and looked down at his 
carefully polished shoes, both of which 
showed signs of breaking open at the 
sides. 

‘‘Now, the people of Binnacle want a 
young man,” continued the secretary 
briskly and with even more kindliness 
than before. ‘I think you’d better go 
there for next Sunday.” 

‘“Binnacle?” said Mr. Knox, hesitat- 
ingly, ‘‘that’s quite a distance, isn’t it?” 
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“Oh, yes, it’s a long way, clear up the 
east coast, you know. But you go the 
whole distance by boat, and the fare is 
ridiculously low just now.” 

There was a comprehending twinkle 
in the secretary’s eye as he spoke. 

‘*Thank you,” replied the Rev. Leander. 
with a sigh of relief. ‘“tI—I shall be 
glad to go wherever you recommend. 
But do you think the people of Binnacle 
will be less critical of my—my unfortu- 
nate lack of animation?” 

He flushed painfully as he remem- 
bered that it was but a few weeks since 
he had thought of East Corsica and Bin- 
nacle as places altogether too small for 
the exercise of his talents. 

‘‘Why, no,” rejoined the secretary can- 
didly, ‘If don’t suppose they will. But 
you see, my dear fellow, there isn't going 
to be a lack of animation any more. Fore- 
warned is forearmed, of course, and the 
impression you will make depends alto- 
gether upon yourself. There’s plenty of 
good stuffin you. Just give it a chance 
to come out. Drop in here when you get 
back from Binnacle. 111 warrant you'll 
have something good to report. Boat 
leaves at seven Saturday night. Good-by 
and good luck to you!” 

The secretary nodded a good-humored 
dismissal and turned his attention to a 
heap of unopened letters. 

After that first envious wish for the 
secret of Twemlow’s oratory, the young 
minister’s reflections took ona more cheer- 
ful hue as he walked homeward. His 
slight figure grew more erect, and he even 
whistled a bar or two of a college song, 
under his breath. The secretary’s words 
had done him good. He felt a glow of 
ardor—a desire to prove then and there 
that those words were true. The sub- 
ject for a sermon particularly appropriate 
to the people of Binnacle flashed into his 
mind, and its outline began to take shape 
as he walked. From that it was easy to 
pass in imagination to the picture of a 
well-filled church and the eager faces of 
people who drank in every word of his 
preaching. Nota single nodding head or 
wandering eye, but a breathless intent- 
ness through which his voice resounded 
like the strokes of a bell, waking an echo 
in every soul. How glorious it would be 
to have such power for good! The glow- 
ing colors of his vision quickly blotted 
out the remembrance of many listless and 
unsympathetic audiences. 

He went eagerly to work upon the ser- 
mon which was to be his masterpiece. 
Never before had his mind been so active 
and illuminated as now. The subject un- 
folded itself with wonderful clearness 
and he was able to clothe his thought in 
simple but effective phraseology. Illus- 
tration and anecdote and apt quotation 
came crowding upon him as he worked. 
It was a theme which had been a long 
time ripening in his mind, and under the 
stimulus of new hope he poured out his 
soul upon the paper with a fiery energy 
wh ch astonished even himself. 

‘“There!” said he, as he flang down the 
pen and clasped his hands, trembling with 
excitement, above his head. ‘I know 
there’s ‘go’ enough in that sermon, and if 
I don’t stick my miserable self in between 
it and the people next Sunday morning it 
will do some good.” 

And then he went to bed and dreamed 
that the people of Binnacle were so de- 
termined to have him for their minister 
that they put their church upon a raft and 
chased him with it all up and down the | 
Atlantic coast,giving him ‘‘a call” through 
an enormous speaking trumpet every time 
they came within hailing distance. 

It was a pity that this high tide of hope | 
and courage could not have lasted; but 
by the time Rev. Leander Knox stepped 
on board the steamer on Saturday night 
all his feelings were at low ebb, and there 
was a large area of psychological mud- 
flat in plain view. Food at the second- 
rate boarding-house which he patronized, | 
never anything more than passable, had | 
been particularly unsavory that week. He | 
had eaten but little, and was faint for 
lack of nourishment. He had the be- 
ginning of a bad headache. He was dis- | 
gusted with his sermon, with himeelf, | 
and, by anticipation, with the people of | 
Binnacle, who would be sure to criti- | 
cise. | 

‘*T know I shall make the flattest kind | 
of failure to-morrow,” was his gloomy re- | 
flection as he took a seat on the upper | 
deck. He had been just in time to secure | 
a stateroom and there was a long line of | 
tired and perspiring men stretching away | 
from the purser’s window who were | 
doomed to disappointment. These late 
comers must either sit up all night, or | 
seek the hospitality of the ‘“‘gentlemen’s | 
cabin.” The mercury was at ninety and | 
many of the passengers had an unwashed | 
appearance. People with sensitive noses | 











not be injured in the least by a little dis- 
comfort. 

Some of them took it hard, though, that 
the purser had not foreseen their coming 
and reserved staterooms. They abused 
that caged animal almost beyond en- 
durance before they were willing to move 
on and give place to others. 

But at length all were disposed of, 
either satisfactorily or unsatisfactorily. 
The purser slammed his window down 
with a bang which contained the sub- 
stance of many things he would have 
liked to say to these fault-finding passen- 
gers. The last pieces of freight were 
rushed on board, the moorings were cast 
off, and ‘‘the new and elegant steamer,” 
Queen City, started on her eastward trip. 

Knox watched the city blossom into in- 
numerable lights and then slowly fade 
away. He erjoyed the changing pano- 
rama of the beautiful harbor flecked 
with little isles. The melancholy clang 
of a bell-buoy filled his heart with pleas- 
ant sadness. 

There was plenty of amusement, too, 
in observing the groups of passengers 
about him. Several brisk flirtations were 
in progress between young women and 
young men whose dress and conversation 
were both somewhat flamboyant. 

“That, now, might be rather a nice 
girl,” mused the young minister, singling 
out the most promising one of a group, 
‘if she only had ‘the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit,’ together with the price 
of oneof her rings in soap.” 

The groups broke up into couples and 
began to promenade the crowded deck, all 
except one pair that took seats near the 
rail and began to caress each other with 
frank disregard for onlookers. 

A very tall boy, whose well-preserved 
‘*best suit’? was quite inadequate to his 
length of limb, extracted a cucumber and 
a jack-knife from his pockets and pro- 
ceeded to make a meal of primitive 
simplicity in the presence of the passen- 
gers. He whittled away the rind and ate 
the long white lobe with great gusto and 
no apparent regret for lack of pepper and 
salt. 

As the twilight faded away a chill wind 
came from the east and produced one of 
those sudden changes of temperature 
which have made New England weather a 
never-failing theme of song and story. 
Knox hastened inside. He was thinly 
dressed, and did not wish to run the risk 
of a cold in head and throat. It would 
not do to add a disagreeable voice to his 
unimpressive manner 

The “‘saloon” was well filled, and at first 
the young minister looked in vain for an 
unoccupied seat. He looked at his watch, 
and considered whether it would be best 
to go directly to his stateroom. No, he 
would not do that. It would be impos- 
sible to go to sleep, and he would gain 
nothing except an additional hour of 
worry about to-morrow. He would find 
a corner where he could sit and watch 
what was going on and forget all about 
Binnacle. 

A young man who “‘carried cigars” sat 
at the piano accompanying himself in a 
comic song about Chicago. The audience 
was highly delighted with the twelve 
jokes which were neatly wrapped up in 
its twelve stanzas, and the Jaughter and 
applause were so great that the singer 
was obliged to stop several times and wait 
for the noise to subside. 

‘““No lack of animation about him,” 
thought Knox, as he looked with an 
amused smile at the performer, who was 


| roaring and pounding with all his might, 


regardless of the fact that his voice was 
several sizes too large for the place. Dur- 
ing the intervals of applause he rubbed 
his steaming forehead and the backs of his 
fat hands with a black silk handker- 
chief. 

At last the Rev. l.eander found an un- 
occupied seat far forward—a quarter of 
one of those red plush pies so dear and 
familiar to the eyes of experienced voy- 
agers. There is no comfort in them, for 
the slender post which comes up through 
the centre is absurdly inadequate as a 
resting-place for four backs. But there 
they are by decree of the steamship com- 
pany, and what is the American public 
that itshould complain? It was no spirit 
of rebellion against what it had pleased 
an all-powerful corporation to ordain 
that made Knox pause for a moment 
before seating himself. There was a 
woman with a baby in the next section, 
and he was shy of babies. The mere rec- 
ollection of a terrible infant that had sat 
next him in the horse-cars the week before 
made him turn hot. 

But he was tired and must sit some- 
where. He looked hard at the baby to 
make sure that it was asleep, and not 
immediately dangerous, before he dropped 
into the vacant seat, and then he sat up 


would probably choose to sit up. Knox very straight and stiff, so as not to touch 


was sorry for those who had been less | 


it. The mother seemed to notice his 


fortunate than himself, but his sorrow | attitude and drew timidly back as far as 


was mitigated by the fact that they were 





mainly sleek, well-fed citizens who would 


she could. Knox had been so intent upon 
the baby that he had not really looked at 





her before. He felt a pang of dismay as 
he glanced dowa into her death-like face. 

She was a poor, pinched little creature, 
dressed in coarse and shabby black. Her 
hair, of no particular color, was strained 
tightly back from sunken, blue-veined 
temples, her ears were almost transparent, 
and her little mouth, close shut as if with 
pain, showed only a slender line of livid 
blue. 

There was a look of dull misery in her 
pale eyes, as she made a feeble effort to 
draw herself back out of the way. The 
baby lay across her lap, wrapped in a 
faded shawl. It moaned slightly when 
she moved, but did not cry out. Its eyes 
were open, or partly so, and even the 
young minister’s unpractised glance could 
see that it was in a sort of stupor very 
different from healthful sleep. He forgot 
that he was afraid of babies and touched 
the young mother on the arm. 

‘*Madam,” said he, *‘your child seems 
very ill. Can’t I get something for it— 
or you?” 

She seemed surprised at his interest, 
but not particularly grateful. 

“No,” said she, “I don’t want nothin’ 
cept to git through to St. John;” and 
she closed her eyes as if she were not 
desirous of further conversation. 

Knox was as a rule easily rebuffed, but 
this time he was not willing to let the 
matter drop. He looked intently at the 
child and ventured to touch one of the 
poor little hands that ! y on the outside 
of the faded shaw). vas burning hot. 

“IT think,” sald gently, ‘“‘that you 
and your little « ought to be getting 
some sleep —witn that long journey to 
St. John before you. Shall I call the 
stewardess and ask her to help you to 
your stateroom ‘"’ 

“I didn’t git no stateroom,” replied the 
woman. ‘Staterooms is fer them that 
can afford to pay fer ‘em. ‘T'was all I 
could do to buy the tickets fer me an’ my 
husbun’.” 

‘Your husband?” said Knox inquir- 
ingly. 

‘*Yes, I’m takin’ his body back to St. 
John,” was the answer. ‘‘We’ve been out 
West, but aint had noluck. Been burned 
out an’ et out an’ blowed out, an’ now 
there aint nothin’ left—not even Dannel.”’ 

Her voice died forlornly away, not be- 
cause she was overcome by bitter recol- 
lection, but there seemed to be nothing 
further worth saying. In a moment, 
however she went on, stirred by some 
vague impulse of justice to Daniel’s 
memory. 

‘*Not but what he was a smart man an’ 
a strivin’ one, in spite of all his bad luck 
with fire an’ ’hoppers an’ cyclones, until 
he ketched the fever ’n’ ager. That 
seemed to sorter shake the life all outen 
him, an’ he was glad to jest die an’ git rid 
of worryin’.’’ 

The woman’s tired, matter-of-fact tone 
stirred Knox more profoundly than sobs 
and cries could have done. It told of a 
misery too complete for ordinary mani- 
festation. Wretchedness had fairly de- 
stroyed her sensibilities. She was past 
feeling anything except weariness, and 
was not roused to any show of interest 
when he spoke of the alarming condition 
of her child. 

‘**Yes,” said she listlessly, ‘‘I s’pose it’s 
pooty sick. °‘Twas sick when ‘twas born 
an’ aint never been well since, I man- 
aged to git sunthin’ for it ter eat until this 
moruin’, but we aint either of us had 
nothin’ to-day. P’r’aps that’s partly 
what’s ailin’ of it.” 

The young man sprang to his feet. 
‘*Good heavens!” thought he, ‘‘here have 





I been pitying myself because of the hard 
fare at Mrs. McTaggart’s, while these | 
poor things were starving to death. It’s | 
lucky that I havea stateroom.” His mind | 
was working so fast as he walked away | 
that he could not stop for connection be- | 
tween his ideas. 

A moment later he was back, with the | 
fat, yellow stewardess. | 

“Come, chile!” said she, bending over | 
the forlorn little widow, ‘‘come wid me. 
Dis gen’l’man’s foun’ er room for yo’ and 
yo’ baby, an’ I’se gwine git yo’ toh baid | 
jes’ quick’s J kin.” 

She put her strong arm under the | 
shoulders of the trembling creature and | 
helped her to rise, encouraging her all the | 
while with soft, caressing tones. Knox | 
marched off with the baby, without a | 
blush, in spite of the many curious eyes 
that were watching. 

‘*Get them whatever they like—tea and | 
toast and a nice piece of beefsteak and 
plenty of milk for the baby,” said he, as 
he handed his shawl-wrapped bundle in 
through the door of the stateroom. 


‘How kind people are!” he thought to | 
himself. The voluble stewardess had 
overflowed with expressions of pity for | 
his protegées, and it had seemed to him | 
that she was offering herself and all the | 
resources of the Queen City for their use 
free of charge. But his ardent soul was 
destined to experience a chill not much | 
later. j 


“I reck’n dose pore creeturs is as com- 
ferble as dey kin be made, sah, an’I + on't 
fergit toh look in on ‘em onct in a while 
endurin’ de night. Dis hyar’s de bill, sah, 
foh de tings what yo’ ordered.” 

It seemed to Knox that the broad, 
coffee-colored face of the stewardess had 
lost something of that celestial sweetness 
which it had previously borne, and that 
her usually soft tones had taken on an un- 
pleasant crispness. He took the slip of 
paper which she held out to him and with 
his other hand clutched nervously at a 
meagre pinch of silver in his vest pocket 
It was all that he had left after his ex- 
travagant purchase of a stateroom, and it 
was either five cents more or five cents 
less than the amount of this bill, he could 
not remember which. Cold sweat started 
out at the edges of his blonde hair, as he 
thought of being obliged to face that 
terrible congregation to-morrow without 
a cent in his pocket. 

‘*An’ sumpin’s gotter be done foh dat 
po’ baby,” the stewardess went on, with- 
out seeming to notice the young minis- 
ter’s agitation. ‘’Tain’t jes’ vittles dat 
he’s needin’ toh chirk him up. No, sah, 
Jes’ de minit dat I laid eyes on him, I 
seed dat he war a pow’ful sick chile. [t's 
doctor’s stuff he’s needin’, dat’s what; an’ 
de good Lawd on’y knows if ‘taint too 
late a’ready.”’ 

Knox stopped fingering the silver in his 
pocket. He saw now how little good he 
would be able to accomplish single-handed. 
These pitiful waifs whom chance had 
thrown upon his protection would need 
many more things before reaching St. 
John, and already he was at the end of 
his resources. He must do better for them 
than just to bestow his last cent upon 
their present necessities. 

There was no lack of animation in his 
eyes as he glanced up and down the 
crowded saloon. He whispered a word 
to the stewardess, and then stepped for- 
ward to a position by the piano, where he 
could see and be seen of all. 

There was a hush of expectation as he 
made his way through the throng. His 
chin was held up and his chest thrown so 
well forward that his snug Prince Albert 
coat strained hard at its upper buttons. 
The indications that he was going to 
make a speech were unmistakable. 

The vocalist who was about to enter- 
tain the company with another song had 
already tucked up his sleeves and struck 
a few preliminary notes on the piano, 
when he suddenly became aware of a 
rival influence. He wheeled around on 
his stool and stared sulkily at the slender 
black figure, now almost within arm’s 
length. 

“S’pose he thinks he can sing,” mut- 
tered the cigar-man to his friend who 
“carried pipes.” ‘Rather poor taste / 
should say, to stick himself forrud while 
I’m doin’ the entertainin’ act.” 

‘*Hs-s-sh!” replied the man of pipes 
warningly. ‘‘It aint no comic song he’s 
got on his mind, I’ll bet ye the drinks. 
He’s a preacher, and he looks as if he 
would bust if he doesn’t get a chance to 
speak pretty quick.” 

There were probably a hundred and 
fifty people within the sound of his voice 
as the young minister began to speak- 
This, of itself, was an inspiration to one 
who had been accustomed to address 
audiences ranging from thirty upwards. 
But more inspiring still was the look of 
eager interest on every face. Even those 
who had not enjoyed the cigar-man’s 
rackety song now laid aside their novels 
and newspapers in order to give Knox 
their undivided attention. The flirtatious 
young men and women stood in respect- 
ful silence looking over the heads of those 
who were seated, and for a little while 











My Nerves 
Are All Right 


And I have gained 10 pounds in 6 months, 
as the result of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
says Mr. B. H. Rose of the firm of Rose & 
Eddy, Rochester, N. Y. “I had almost 


Chronic Dyspepsia 


My digestion being very bad, and I was 
broken down from overwork so that I could 
not sleep nights. But my stomach is now in 
perfect condition, and for all the above benefit 
my gratitude is due Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 


‘* Water-Brash 


And dyspepsia troubled me for 10 years, and 
after trying various things I concluded to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The effect is mar- 
velous as I seem to be almost entirely 
cured.” J. M. JOHNSON, 427 10th Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. If you suffer from 


Indigestion 


Or dyspeptic troubles try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
It gently tones and stimulates the stomach, 
assists digestion and creates an appetite. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for #5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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the thin boy ceased to extract eatables 
from the pockets of his coat. 

There was no striving after fine phrases 
in the simple story that Knox had to tell. 
He spoke with an unaffected earnestness, 
which went straight to its mark. His 
voice was broken and his eyes were wet 
with tears as he described the wretched 
mother and her dying baby. Between his 
slow words came the throbbing of the 
engine, as if a great heart were beating 
in tender response to hisappeal. Most of 
the women in the room were crying 
quietly, but without an attempt at con- 
cealment, and the men swallowed hard at 
something that would not down. The 
cigar-man abruptly turned his broad back 
upon the company, flourished his black 
silk handkerchief, and blew a tremendous 
blast, while his more excitable friend 
sprang up exclaiming,— 

‘*Want money? Well, I guess. Where’s 
my hat? You’ve given us a mighty good 
sermon, Mr. Preacher, and now you just 
take a rest while I run the collection. 
These folks are just achin’ to shell out.” 

Throwing a crisp bank-note into the 
crown of his new straw hat, the man of 
pipes went briskly about among the peo- 
ple, exhorting them not to be stingy. 

Meanwhile a tall, stoop-shouldered man 
with dark, kindly face pushed forward to 
where Knox stood. 

“I’m Dr. Silas Merrithew, of Binnacle,”’ 
said he, ‘‘and mother here,” turning to 
his wife, who stood just behind him, tear- 
ful but smiling, “thas been saying all 
sorts of mean things about herself and me 
because we didn’t look after those poor 
creatures ourselves. We saw them the 
first part of the evening, and ought to have 
had decency enough not to shirk our duty 
off on to your young shoulders.” 

‘*Yes, indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Merri- 
thew, clasping the Rev. Leander’s hand 
with great cordiality, ‘‘I’m real proud of 
you, but I’m just as ashamed of myself 
and the doctor as I can be.” 

‘Never mind, wife,” said the doctor 
good-naturedly ; ‘tas long as there’s a good 
captain, I guess we can afford to be lieu- 
tenants this time. Now we’ll go and see 
what can be done for your charges, Mr.— 
Mr.—?” 

**Knox,—Leander Knox,” replied the 
young man with quickly beating heart. 
His shyness was beginning to come back, 
for he suspected that these two people 
were pillars of the church in Binnacle. 
To-morrow, instead of praising him, they 
would be thinking what a dull young man 
he was, and wondering why the secretary 
had sent them such a stick. 

‘*Why, bless my soul, Clara, this is the 
very man that’s going to preach to us to- 
morrow!” cried the doctor, his lean, 
brown face fairly aglow with delight. 
‘‘How pleasant it is to have met you 
under such circumstances!” He shook 
both of the young man’s hands this time, 
and then went away to his patients. 

‘‘Parson,” said the man of pipes, 
coming up with his hat full of bills and 
silver, ‘‘there aint no manner of doubt 
that you’ve made a scoop. These blamed 
cart wheels have nearly busted the crown 
out of my hat,” and he emptied the con- 
tents with a loud crash upon the piano 
cover. 

“Well, you see, Jim,” said the cigar 
man, with a confidential wink at the com- 
pany, ‘“‘this sort of experience comes 
pretty hard on a hat that never had any- 
thing in it before.” 

“Forty-eight, seventy-five,” said Jim, 
frowning at the interruption of his count, 
but not otherwise taking notice of the 
gibe. 

It was in truth a generous sum that had 
resulted from the young minister’s appeal, 
and his eyes shone with love and gratitude 
as he looked around upon the people and 
described in a few well-chosen words the 
good which their gift would accomplish. 

“George,” said the man of pipes in a 
loud whisper to his friend, ‘start her up, 
will you? None of your comic business 
this time, but something religious, you 
know, and sorter warm-hearted. Git in 
the divine an’ human both somehow, 
can’t you?” 

George scratched his head and pondered 
deeply. ‘‘Can’t scare up a thing,” said 
he. Then he reached for Moody and 
Sankey, No. 5. 

‘I dunno,” said Jim dubiously, ‘‘seems 
to me those are too jingly. Can’t some- 
body think of somethin’ ?” 

Knox struck up “‘Blest be the tie that 
binds,” and it was vigorously sung 
through by the company. 

“I tell you what,’”’ said Deacon Pink- 
ham to Dr. Merrithew at the close of the 
Sunday morning service, ‘‘we aint had 
such a houseful for years. I wonder what 
made our folks turn out so. They aint 
any of ‘em heard this man before, as far 
as I know.” 

‘*T heard him once before,” replied the 
doctor with a sly smile, ‘‘and I liked him 
80 well that [ thought ’twould be a pity 
for any of our people to miss hearing 
him, too. So I hitched up and drove 





around some this morning to let folks 
know about him. Seems to be about the 
right sort, doesn’t he?”’—New England 
Magazine. 


HUMOROUS. 


An unmanageable horse with its rider 
dashed into a Baptist church at Baltimore 
the other day. ‘The rumor that the ani- 
mal was consumed with thirst is appar- 
ently well founded. 


**Don’t you think Harry was good to- 
day, papa?’ said mamma. ‘I didn’t want 
him to have any candy, and when a lady 
offered him some, he said, ‘No, thank 
you; I don’t care for any.’”’ 

“Well,” said papa, ‘‘I dessay he was 
obedient, but he did tell an untruth, you 
know, when he said that.” 


An ancient legend says that the angel 
op guard at the door of heaven was once 
asked by an inquisitive passer if more 
married or more single women passed 
through. 

‘*More married ones,’ he promptly an- 
swered. 

‘*[Indeed!” said the questioner who 
was a man, and who immediately began 
to plume himself. ‘*Theic husbands’ vir- 
tues, of course, admitted them. That 
was right; the stronger should aid the 
weaker.” 

“No,” replied the angel, ‘that is not 
the reason.” 

‘*Then what is it?” 

‘*Well, if you must know,” said the an- 
gel confidentially, ‘‘we pass them first on 
their own merits; lots of em get through 
that way. ‘Then, when we can’t find any 
other recommendation for a married 
woman, it is written against her name, 
‘These are they which have come up out 
of great tribulation!’ and the gates fly 
open.” 


A Baby Suffragist. Little Jessie’s papa 
is in Kansas, and she was told that he 
was coming home to vote. 

‘*And what is to vote?” she asked. 

She was told the vote was a little slip of 
paper with a name on it; and that every 
man could put sucha slip in a box, telling 
which they wanted, Harrison or Cleve- 
land, and the one who got the most votes 
would be President. 

‘‘And will my papa vote for Harrison?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ was the reply. 

‘*And won’t you vote for Harrison, too?” 
she asked. 

‘Indeed I would if they would let me, 
but they won’t let me vote at all.” 

‘*Who won’t let you?” she exclaimed, 
indignantly. ‘‘I think it’s awful mean; 
for God didn’t say you mustn't vote, did 
He?’ 

“Oh, no; it is only the men who say 
so.” ‘Then, being just ready for bed, she 
said her *‘Now I lay me,” and ‘'God bless 
papa,” etc., etc.; but before the Amen, 
she said, ‘Now wait a minute, I want to 
ask God something else,” and, with intense 
earnestness, she exclaimed, quivering in 
her excitement, ‘‘And God, won’t you 
make President Harrison put those men 
in jail till they let my mamma vote!”— 
Exchange. 
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A REFORM IN DRESS. 


Early in the ‘*‘Seventies” Boston sounded 
forth a note for Reform in Dress, which 
‘*was heard around the world.’’ Cultured, 
thoughtful women quickly heeded it, real- 
izing the relation existing between health- 
ful bodies and healthfully constructed 
clothing. They called for garments that 
would meet nature’s requirements fdr 
equally .distributed warmth and weight 
for covering the body ; required alike for 
infants, children, and adults. 

‘*Interest in the matter spread like wild 
fire,” and, evidencing the earnestness of 
intention, scores of garments ae 
special excellencies of adaptation appear 
at gatherings of women. One prevailed 
over all others and became the exponent 
of reform principle, as well as efficacious 
in effects, and speedily stood at the front 
in demand. Side by side stood the origi- 
nator and patentee of the approved gar- 
ment with an intelligent woman who was 
imbued with consciousness of the impor- 
tance of the work and faithfully labored 
for its representation and sale. 

But women were not financially strong 
enough to fight for the defence and pos- 
session of the work of their own brains 
and hands. Men took it from them when 
its commercial value became apparent. 
As presented in manufactured goods, the 
work of men has fallen far below the orig- 
inal intention of the patentee and has for 
years robbed women of hygienic elements 
in waists which are greatly needed. While 
time has passed on, another and better 
waist has been perfected, and now Mrs. 
8. T. Converse and Mrs. H. 8. Hutchin- 
son stand side by side again ready to man- 
ufacture, exhibit, describe, and sell the 
product of years of experience and ear- 
nest endeavor to meet Nature’s unalterable 
demand for garments that shall most 
healthfully clothe the human body. 

At No. 131 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass., Mrs. Hutchinson may be found 
with ‘something new” for infants, chil- 
dren, and adults, covered by patents 
awarded to Mrs. 8. T. Converse, who per- 
sonally conducts the work of manufacture 
atanotherestablishment. ‘*‘Panic-y Times” 
should not prevent judicious selection of 
seasonable and heaithfully constructed 
clothing. 

Will women appreciate and encourage 
the work of women? 

——_—a——_—— 

STRONG nerves, sweet sleep, good 
appetite, healthy digestion, and best of 
all, PURE BLOOD, are given by Hood’s 
Sarsapurilla. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffraye Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Adaress 
C. WILDE, Woman’s Journat Office. 
Boston, Mass. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman's 
JouRNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's Jovurnnat Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's Jovrnat Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 


for 10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednahb D. 
Cheney. 

Municival Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepars for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John VD. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
6 Equal Rights for Women, by George William 

urtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franctrise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 

dams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale : 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 





POISONED BY! SCROFULA 


Is the sad story ot. many lives made 
miserable through no fault of their own. 
Scrofula is more especially than any other 
a hereditary disease, and for this simple 
reason: Arising from impure and in- 
sufficient blood, the disease locates itself 
in the lymphatics, which are composed of 
white ‘tissues; there is a period of fetal 
life when the whole body consists of 
white tissues, and therefore the unborn 
child is especially susceptible to this 
dreadful disease. But there is a remedy 
for scrofula, whether hereditary or ac- 
quired. It is Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
by its powerful effect on the blood, expels 
all trace of the disease and gives to the 
vital fluid the quality and color of health. 
If you decide to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
do not accept any substitute. 
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sent toany one sending us their 


horses. 


This shoe was taken 
Jrom @ lame horse wn 
Worcester, Mass. You 
can see how one part of 
the SPLIT NAIL came 
out where it should for 
clinching and the other 
entered the tender part 
of the foot. 


are also ‘cold-rolled’? and ‘clip 


sewage length they are the Ho 








Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith a Putnam Nau while superintending the shoeing of “ Sunol.” 


Horse Owners ax Blacksmiths. 


SoU a5 ing uo ls dso ida Snoesan tayo vad 1 oskaes 
UNOL, the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of 
New York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated 
In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that 
the feet be kept sound, because the usefulness and worth of the horse 
depend on the condition of the feet. 


Demands the Putnam Nail 


for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a 
horse-shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 





DANGEROUS NAILS. There are Nails called “hot-forged’’ which really 
.* The 
liable to separate the fibers of the iron and cause the rail to split as shown above. 


THE PUTNAM NAILS 


are Exclusively Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed like the old-fashioned hand- 
made nail. They are absolutely safe because they will never Split, Sliver or Break. 


Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing- bore. If their ed. 
or 
of the shears near the point, they 2 are col Fesied and sh 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


He always 


Spht nails like this 
are constantly making 
horses lame, lessening 
their value to the owner 
and causing them to 
suffer and often de 
from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 
split and broken naus. 


process of their manufacture is 


are smooth for 


Putnam, If they show marks 
eared. 








Please mention this paper. 








OAL REGIST ER. 


TUFTS COLLEGE — 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MED! 


Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. For particu- 
lars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mase. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons 


patty Abe MASS. 


Recently Reorganized and Enlarged. 
Hospitals A Dispensaries directly mee 


Equa! privileges for both sexes. 


SEXES Hon. Edward Avery, President, 53 State SL. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2lst Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


be B Annaal Session Ly Sept. 27th, 98. A 4 years 
e of Lect’ uizzes, Laboratory and 

porter acvantag students, 
Be clinics Ke the public 
ARSHALL, Mz. D., 


FOR 








Siiatent on work offers su su 
moe are also 

ospitals. fr. 
1 3 131 8. 18th St., Pai 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter yes hom opened O: October ist; ending May, 1898. 
Four years’ Lectures, Quizzes, Labo 
rato Work. and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of apd York. For announcements 


and information a) 
wa Bt seers. M. D., Dean, 
28 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 ard 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 








Office Hours from 9 A. M. LAT M., Daily, Thursdays 





excep’ 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, nega diseases of 
women and chil 

tiThe Doctor is tg Meee in her practice, also 

a thorough Medi ectrician. Her Retreat for 

the care of Chronic Diseases, at South We 

is closed, the time being given wholly to 


tice 
The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor My a 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P 


Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to airs 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


mouth, 
ity prac: 











e Drs. give ow attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SuNDAY EXCEPTED. 
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SHE SINCS 


The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 


| America —the half million sweet voices of fire- 





side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 

dressing is flexibility of voice— (Fr 
No prima donna ever sang with 
uncomfortable corset — the 
Equipoise Waist is the grace- 
ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and 
where to buy it, write to the 
George Frost Co., Boston, Mass, 











5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS ‘DAYLIGHT 


or ents AND SHADOWS or NEW YORK LIFE, 
ans thrilling story of G oxpel, Tem ce, and 
me a His Name" in the +7 under-world of "New 
York. iy Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Ivtroduction 


By Rev. Lyman "Abbott D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. flustra- 
tions from flash light hotographso/ thousand. 
The fastest se r publi nta Wanted,— 
both ples and “_ee mgr We G ‘e Give Credit Extra Terms, 
- inv ‘oy, Walt bos a “ford, Comm, to 

ava wo 
a New. Choi Ming my ‘MAG 
ogg of good 
yb. - Ticlen Campbell "a ya reaper Ez. ery v4 
scores of others write for it. The best chance ever offered to 


The Brig rags 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Adress as above. 











“Complexion Preserved. 


DOR. HEBRA'S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes Freck kles, RA 
Liver-Moles, 

Sunburn and — ~~ a 
the skin to its Ba a te SS 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. 
Superior toal! face ——— & pei 
tectly harmless. At all druggists or 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. 


G. C. BITTNER & CO.. TOLEDO. ©. 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, sma!] house, and 
large, unfinished barn = Sees ‘site In Woburn 
a public institution, summ en Nagy mes onse, private 
residence, or subdivision ‘<Dto to bas ing lota, Only 
half a mile from two railroad stations, and half an 
hour, by rail, postee. Add Vrs, Pesan 
onverse, % Sherman Place. Wo!-urn, on the 
af ort. 8, Blackwell. 3 $3 - “Boston. 
N. B. - 
introduc ss a buyer, a A Of \% per cent. in 
case a sale is eff cted to the party introcuced. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents, Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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KANSAS AMENDMENT ALL RIGHT. 


TOPEKA, KAN., SEPT. 30, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Enclosed is a letter received from At- 
torney General Little, in answer to my 
inquiry concerning the effect of the incor- 
rect printing in the statute book of the 
proposition to submit our suffrage amend- 
ment. Mrs. Johns and I were together 
yesterday for consultation, and we 
thought it would be wise to send this to 
you for publication in the JOURNAL. 

Our work at the fairs is going on well. 
The last appointment we have made is 
next Thursday. I returned yesterday 
from the State W. C. T. U. Convention, 
at which the last evening was devoted to 
a suffrage symposium. Nothing was re- 
ceived with more enthusiasm during the 
whole convention than references to the 
suffrage amendment. The women are 
getting awake and are anxious to work. 
We held our convention in the Presby- 
terian church. Its pastor made the most 
stirring address of the suffrage evening, 
and its entire official board is composed 
of women. Is not the world moving? 

S. A. THURSTON. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL'S OPINION. 


State of Kansas, 

Executive Department, 
Office of Attorney General. 

Topeka, Kan.. Sept. 1, 1893. 

Madam :— Your letter of the 31st ult. 
received, asking for a construction of the 
joint resolution passed by the last Legis- 
lature to amend the constitution of Kansas 
conferring the right of suffrage upon 
women. You say in your letter: ‘In the 
session laws of 1893, the printed copy of 
Senate joint resolution No. 1 and 2, I find 
the following: ‘Who shall have resided in 
Kansas one year preceding any election.’ 
In the careiling book joint resolution Nos. 
1 and 2 as enrolled reads ‘six months’ in- 
stead of ‘one year.’”’ The time as enrolled 
is correct. I have compared the resolution 
as published in the statutes with the 
enrolled bill on file in the office of the 
Secretary of State, and find that the res- 
olution uses the words ‘six months,” 
while the statute uses the words ‘one 
year.” You wish to know what effect 
will be by this mistake appearing in the 
resolution as published in the statute 

k 


ook. 

Article 14, Section 1, of the Constitu- 
tion of the State of Kansas, provides how 
such constitution shall be amended, and 
said Section reads as follows: 


(225) Amendments. Sec. 1. Propositions for 
the amendment of this Constitution may be 
made by either branch of the Legislature; and 
if two-thirds of all the members elected to each 
House shail concur therein, such proposed 
amendments, together with the yeas and nays, 
shall be entered on the journal; and the Secre- 
tary of State shall cause the same to be pub- 
lished in at least one newspaper in each county 
of the State where a newspaper is published, for 
three months preceding the next election for 
representatives, at which time the same shall 
be submitted to the electors for their approval or 
rejection; and if a majority of the electors vot- 
ing on said amendment at said election shall 
adopt the amendments, the same shall become a 
part of the Constitution. When more than one 
amendment shall be submitted at one time, they 
shall be so submitted as to enable the electors to 
vote un each amendment separately; and not 
more than three propositions to amend shall be 
submitted at the same election. 


This constitution provides for its own 
amendment and declares that propositions 
for the amendment of the constitution 
may be made by either branch of the 
Legislature; and if two-thirds of all the 
members elected to each house shall con- 
cur therein, such proposed amendment, 
together with the yeas and nays, shall be 
entered on the journal, and the Secretary 
of State shall cause the same to be pub- 
lished in at least one newspaper in each 
county of the State where a newspaper is 
published for the next three months pre- 
ceding the election, at which time the 
same shall be submitted to the electors 
for their approval or rejection. 

Section 6568 provides, ‘“The Secretary 
of State shall be custodian and is charged 
with the safe keeping of all enrolled bills 
and resolutions and he shall not permit 
the same to be taken out of his office un- 
less by order of the Governor or by reso- 
lution of one or both houses of the Legis- 
lature.’’ 

You will see from the provisions of the 
constitution and statute that when the 
proposition to amend the constitution 
shall have properly passed the Legisla- 
ture, such proposed amendment shall be 
entered on the journal. This journal, as 
you will perceive, is kept in the secretary’s 
office and when the proposition passes the 
Legislature and is spread upon the jour- 
a then it becomes the duty of the Sec- 
retary of State to cause the resolution to 
be published in at least one newspaper in 
each county of the State where a news- 
paper is published, for three months pre- 

ing the next election of representa- 
tives. The statute nowhere authorizes 
the Secretary of State to publish the 
resolution in the statute book. This 
resolution does not take effect and be in 
force from and after its publication in the 
statute book. This resolution is in force 
when it properly passes the Legislature. 

This constitutional provision is so clear 
and explicit that it even directs the sec- 
retary’s duty in connection therewith. It 
does not authorize him to publish it in the 
statute book or elsewhere. It simply re- 
mains upon the journal in his office until 
the proper time arrives for its publication 
in the newspaper. When the proper time 
arrives the Secretary of State will see to 
it that the resolution, as passed by the 
Legislature and entered upon the journal, 
is published in the newspaper as the law 
provides. And if at the next election for 
representatives a majority of the electors 
voting on said amendment shall adopt the 
same, the same shall become a part of the 
constitution. This resolution, simply be- 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 
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cause it has been published in the Session 
Laws of 1893, will not interfere with its 
validity in any respect. 
JOHN T. LITTLE, 
Attorney General. 


_ +e — 
MRS. DIAZ AT FREETOWN. 


ASSONET VILLAGE (FREETOWN), } 
Mass., Oct. 2, 1893. j 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

We have a woman on the School Board, 
and one as trustee for our new Public 
Library, of about a year's standing. Also 
one as librarian for part of the week. I 
am the woman; that part, I do not want 
in the JOURNAL, but simply the fact that 
this little town, rather slow in taking to 
progress, has grown enough to put women 
in these positions. 

I would like, through the JOURNAL, to 
help the ‘‘cause”’ by letting other towns 
and other women know that Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz has lately given our Woman’s Club 
a very helpful and inspiring talk. I ad- 
vise all such clubs to secure her for one 
talk, or for her series, as they can afford. 
We heard her in the afternoon of Sept. 7, 
at the parlors of one of the members, and 
in the evening she gave a public talk at 
the town hall, to men and women. Dis. 
cussion followed both talks, and she did 
much to arouse thought, and stimulate 
the women to work. I am almost alone 
here in my active interest in woman suf- 
frage. Somé who believe in it are luke- 
warm, and some are opposed. At first I 
voted alone. 
Last year one more. Still another will 
register this year. I have to be thankful 
for the ones, and learn to be patient. I 
hope for much from the Woman’s Club 
organized this summer, though primarily 
its object is self-improvement and ‘tworld- 
betterment.” 

The women seem really hungry for this 
club. It has already gone far beyond my 
wildest dreams of two years, waking and 
sleeping. We are reading Frances Power 
Cobbe’s ‘*Duties of Women,” and fifteen 
members have bought the 25-cent edition 
of it. It has been a great thing for our 
women. We have begun Mrs. Diaz’s 
“From Bybury to Beacon Street.” 

E. FLORENCE HATHAWAY. 
ee ee 
A. A. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

These letters stand for Agassiz Associa- 
tion for the study of nature and her laws, 
consisting of 20,000 members in Europe 
and the United States, of both sexes, and 
any age from four to a hundred, who are 
interested in any branch of physical 
science. We are a republic; Mr. H. H. 
Ballard, of Pittsfield, is our chief magis- 
trate and the soul of our organization. His 
“Three Kingdoms” is our guide, and 
Popular Science Monthly is our organ. 

A. A., which began in 1875 at Mr. 
Ballard’s private school in Berkshire, con- 
tributed a small collection to the Cen- 
tennial of °76, and is now represented at 
Chicago by an exhibition which it is 
hoped to make the nucleus of a permanent 
collection under Mr. Ballard’s care in 
Pittsfield. 

Barton Chapter, No. 29, meets this year 
at the Rooms of the Boston Scientific 
Society, 419 Washington Street, regularly, 
on Monday evenings. It is inexpensive, 
purely scientific, andin earnest. Instruc- 
tion, although carried on by the normal 
method, is thorough; every one undertak- 
ing a class being prepared for that spe- 
cialty. The lessons now in progress are on 
mineralogy. They will be followed by 
entomology, botany and zoology, whose 
teachers are selected by the-committee of 
instruction, who in turn are approved by 
the faculty of the Natural History School. 
Prof. Barton, for whom we are named, 
and Prof. Hyatt, never lose sight of us, 
and render generous, practical assistance. 

Outings are planned, not too distant or 
too expensive, for spring and fall. Field 
lessons are now in progress under care of 
Prof. Barton, while itis plain to.see that 
we must soon have a permanent location 
in order to carry out class instruction 
under paid teachers in special depart- 








Then one woman joined me. . 





ments of Science. A dentist’s room or an 

artist’s studio will not answer, as in 

earlier time. There must soon be a perma- 

nent location for the growing Barton 

Chapter of A. A. A. W. S. 
Boston, Mass. 





—~oe—_—_—_ 
EQUAL TO EMERGENCIES. 


‘*Man is a creature of cast-iron methods ; 
woman adapts herself to circumstances,” 
says a correspondent of the New York 
World. “A man refuses to drive a nail 
unless he has a hammer. A woman does 
not hesitate to use a poker, or the heel of 
her shoe, or the back of a brush. Man 
thinks it absolutely necessary to have a 
corkscrew to draw a cork. Woman will 
gouge it out with her scissors, or a knife, 
or button hook. If it won’t come out it 
will go down, and, after all, the contents 
of the bottle are what is wanted. A man 
regards a razor as consecrated to one call- 
ing. A woman has a higher opinion of its 
versatility, and uses it to sharpen pencils. 
This office surreptitiously performed 
leads her husband to say malignant things 
about razors and their makers. When a 
man writes he demands pomp and circum- 
stance, and as wide an orbit as one of the 
planets. Pen, ink and paper must be 
‘just so,’ and he shuts up the whole 
family in a tower of silence, and nobody 
is allowed to think hard. When a woman 
writes she gathers up nondescript paper, 
stray copy-book leaves, backs of old 
envelopes, sharpens her pencil with the 
scissors, and, placing her material on an 
old atlas, tucks one foot under her, rocks 
comfortably back and forth, bites her 
pencil periodically, and produces litera- 
ture. She is oblivious to Tommy dis- 
tractedly adding and subtracting in a 
higher key; to Mollie beating French 
verbs into her brain by a succession of 
audible thumps and much vibrant buzz- 
ing; to Sallie running the scales; to the 
cook, who demands supplies every few 
moments. She makes her lovers woo and 
quarrel and marry, and the villains kill 
each other, in the most circumscribed 


space.” 
—__—_+oe—___—_—— 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Of the twenty-three applicants for ad- 
mission to the Agricultural College at 
Durham, N. H.., six are girls. 

Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, of Winthrop, 
Me., president of the Maine Woman Suf- 
frage Association, has founded an annual 
lecture to be givgg on ‘‘some live topic” 
at Bates College (co-educational). 

Boston University was incorporated in 
1869, although it did not graduate its first 
class in arts till 1877. It was the first 
University in this country to present in 
Theology, Law, and Medicine uniform, 
graded courses of instruction covering 
three scholastic years, and to require in 
each case, in order to graduate, full three 
years of study. It was the first to es- 
tablish the four years’ course in Medicine, 
and to restore the Baccalaureate Degree 
in Medicine and Surgery. In classical 
education it has established a high stand- 
ard of requirements for degrees, and 
given unusual encouragement to post- 
graduate study. It confers no honorary 
degrees. It includes the following schools 
and colleges, all open to men and women 
on equal terms and conditions: The 
School of Medicine; the School of Law; 
the Schoo] of Theology ; the School of all 
Sciences ; the College of Liberal Arts; the 
College of Agriculture, Amherst, Mass. 


—-* 
> 





SUFFRAGE RECITATIONS FOR ORATORI- 
CAL CONTESTS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The woman suffrage work would be 
promoted by oratorical contests among 
the young people. Rev. M. M. Cooper, 
Jerseyville, I1l.; has a book for such exer- 
cises in course of compilation. He has 
made a great success of his contests in the 
temperance work. He wants short, tell- 
ing contributions to such a book on suf- 
frage. Ina private letter to me he says: 
‘*‘] am tired beyond measure with parties 
who profess to be woman suffragists. Ask 
them for a recitation and ‘they all with 
one consent begin to make excuses.’” 
My object in this appeal is to write and 
urge all, under whose eyes this may fall, 
who are interested in woman suffrage 
propaganda, to contribute their best 
thought to this work of Mr. Cooper, and 
to do it at once. It is an enterprise which 
should receive the hearty codperation of 
all who would see the growth of woman 


suffrage sentiment. 
HELEN M. GOUGAR. 





4 
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YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER. 


Now that the schools are re-opening, 
there will bea demand for pieces for 
recitation. The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 
compiled by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Alice 
Stone Blackwell and Lucy E. Anthony, 
contains many excellent selections, both 
in prose and verse, bearing upon equal] 





rights. It incjudes extracts from Wen: | 
dell Phillips, George William Curtis, | 
George F. Hoar, T. W. Higginson, Phebe | 
Cary, Mrs. Wallace, Henry Ward Beecher, 
“Josiah Allen's Wife,” and many other 
well-known speakers and writers. It 
may be ordered from this office, price 
fifty cents. 


— or 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


WORCESTER.—The League held its first 
meeting of the year —it being the annual 
meeting—on Oct. 5. There was a fair 
attendance. Reports of the past year’s 
work were read by the secretary and 
treasurer. Plans of work for the present 
year were discussed, and the following 
officers elected : 

President—Miss Sarah A. Henshaw. 

First Vice-President Mrs. Jennie F. Tracy. | 

Second Vice-President — Mrs. Lucretia M. | 
Groton. 

Secretary-—Miss Julia R. Fry. | 

Treasurer—Mrs. Belle A. Howe. 

Ch. Ex. Com.—Mrs. Emma E. Foster. | 

Member Ex. Com.—Mrs. Mary A. Wheelock. | 

Member of Ex. Com. of Mass. W. S. Asso.— | 
Miss Sarah A. Henshaw. 


The next meeting will be on Oct. 19. 








THE DRAMA. 

PARK THEATRE.—The letter ‘'V” is the 
initial letter of the yachts Vigilant and 
Valkyrie, and **Venus,” the comic opera 
and the evening star. The one that has 
beaten them all, however, is the attrac- 
tion at the Park. It had the start of four 
weeks, and the management can discern 
no reason for calling the race off, and long 
after the yachts and evening star are for- 
gotten this comic opera will be continu- 
ing its merry way with the breeze of pop- 
ular approval. The second month of 
**Venus” began last Monday with every 
indication that it would be successful. 
Several new features have already been 
stamped with popular approval. We are 
carried back into nursery days by little 
Regaloncita. The familiar rhymes are 
remodelled ‘‘up to date,” and win re- 
peated encores. The three little fairy 
sisters incite the admiration of every one. 
This week Manager Rice has brought the 
only tame caribou in captivity to the 
Park stage, where he enters with the 
comedian, Mr. Mostyn, in amusing situa- 
tions. The Four Wise Men have also 
found it necessary to add verses to their 
humorous ‘‘Just a little nonsense” song. 
Miss D’Arville is doing admirable comedy 
work. The whole company is doing most 
excellent work. The fiftieth performance 
will soon be here. Seldom have we 
heard of a comic opera staged for an 
entire season as in the Venus Opera. 


COLUMBIA. — Next week will be the 
fourth and last week of the engagement 
of ‘‘Glen-da-Lough” at the Columbia. 
This romantic Irish drama has enjoyed a 
most prosperous season here, and J. K. 
Murray and Miss Clara Lane have won 
new friends at every performance by 
their clever work and charming singing, 
while Prof. F. Nichols Crouch continues 
to receive an ovation every time he takes 
the director’s chair to conduct the 
orchestra while J. K. Murray sings 
‘Kathleen Mavourneen.” 

—_—~>_—_ 

HOLLIs STREET THEATRE.—The sale of 
seats for ‘*The Algerian” is rapidly pro- 
gressing at the Hollis, and all indications 
seem to promise that the opening night 
will be one of the foremost events in 
musical circles. The company is now 
playing in Buffalo, where they have made 
a hit second only to their Philadelphia 
success. There may be some changes in 
the cast before ‘The Algerian” comes to 
Boston, and it is very probable that Mr. 
Mark Smith will replace Mr. Julius Steger 
in the leading baritone role. 

ie Se 

BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE. — Next 
week’s attraction at the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre will be William Calder’s com- 
pany, presenting Sutton Vane’s thrilling 
melodrama, ‘*The Span of Life.’’ This 
play was very popular during its long 
run here last season, and the scenes de- 
picting the events at the lighthouse, and 
the rescue over the bridge of human 
bodies, with all the wonderful mechanical 
effects, will be given in the most elab- 
orate fashion. 








THE Management of the New York & 
New England Railroad, having inaugu- 
rated a liberal and enterprising policy on 
it local lines, following closely upon the 
success that has crowned its efforts in 
providing excellent accommodations in its 
through line of business to New York, the 
South and West, considers it advisable to 
call attention to the desirable points along 
the line, for those desiring a home in the 
suburbs of Boston. 

Rapid transit and low fares on a line 
that has more available land, at lower 
prices, than is possessed by any other 
road running out of Boston, must add 
greatly to its traffic; and the public, if 
informed of the advantages accorded them 
by the natural attractions of the country 

ierced by the New York & New Eng- 
and, its superior social and climatic feat- 
ures, and the generous policy of the rail- 
road management, must surely second the 
enterprise of the company, and while 
benefiting themselves, justify the officers 
of the road in their endeavor to please its 
present and prospective patrons. 


——_>__—_- 


THE most becoming veilings in Boston, 
and, therefore, the most satisfactory, are 
at Miss Fisks, 44 Temple Place. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process = 


No Alkalies 
Other Chemicals 


are used in the 







preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’8 


sreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


, Ithas morethan three times 

| the strength of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arrowrocc or 

~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. IGA! «tie 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 











SPECIAL NOTICES 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 





Dress-Reform Garments.—Mrs. E. M. Briggs 
successor to the late Rachel O. Robbinson, Under- 
garments to order from cotton, Stockinettes, and 
the deservedly populer silk sponge flannel, High] 
recommended by physicians. Also Jersey and sil 
home-spun underskirts, unshrinkable. ‘Improved 
divided skirts, 131 Tremont Street, Boston. (Take 
elevator.) 





Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 











A lady of marked literary ability and extensive 
travel inthe West wishes to secure regular or occa- 
sional work in writing for newspapers in this city, 
or any literary work that would occupy a few hours 
daily. C.C., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 





Visitors to Woskingien. D. C., can obtain 

oe accommodations at Wimodaughsis, 1328 I St., 
N. W. Washington, D.C. Location central; rooms 
large and airy. Terms, $1 per day. Two persons 
in one room, 75 cents each. Extra cots in room, 50 
cents each. For further information, address ADA 
L. SMITH, Supt. 
The Woman s Journal Pariors, 3 Park St. 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday aud Tues 
day afternoons. 


REMOVAL. 


Mr. SAMUEL APPLETON 
wishes to inform his patrons that 
he has removed to 7 Temple 
Place, Room 24, opposite R. H. 
Stearns & Co., 2d Floor. Take 
Elevator. 

Chiropodist Department 
(same building), Room 65, 

Boston, October, 1893. 


THE ALPHA WAISTS. 


Infants’ Perfect Outfits. 


Something New for Ladies, Children and 
Infants. 














Mrs. H. Scott Hutchinson will give talks on 
dress and health; at the same time exhibit a full 
line of garments, showing how all may be 
healthfully and beautifully dressed. 

All garments at reasonable prices. Mrs. S. T. 
Converse, Patentee. Address (or call) letters 
concerning lectures or clothing to 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 


MANAGER or SALESROOM, 


131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE E.G. HALL CLEANSING CO. 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 
Established 1882. Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 








Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
day, if,desired. Price List oN APPLICATION. 





Ladies are kindly invited to 
examine the choice assortment of 


4-BUTTON ENGLISH WALKING 


GLOVES 


that have just been received by 
Miss M. F. Fisk, 

44 TEMPLE PLACE. 
Pe ATC 


OPIU aibue 7 
DR. J.STEPHENS, Lebar on. dhio 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St., Boston 
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